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Preface 


It is difficult to study music without hearing it. 
frue, I have several Sorabji scores, but the lack of record= 
ings and concert performances left me somewhat at a loss. 
Nevertheless, I found the analysis of Opus Clavicembalisticum 
an absorbing, enjoyable, and challenging experience. 

I have endeavored to provide the reader with an analyti-~ 
cal read map of the opus, as a guide through the hilly terrain, 
along with hypotheses as to its origin. I have tried to make 
the underlying organic unity of the work apparent, and to show 
its inseparable relation to the intervals comprising the open- 
ing of the work, 

I am most indebted to Dr. Erik Chisholm, a composer and 
eritic, to Mr, Clinton Gray-Fisk, for over sixteen years chie? 
eritic to Musical Opinion in England, to Arthur ¢, Browne for 
his comments on Sorabji's music, and to Prank Eolliday for 
his Splendour upon Splendour, a very enthusiastic piece on 
Sorabji’s playing and his music. Their material has enabled 
me to do chapters ii and iii. I also thank Dr. James Kurtz, 
my mentor, for his helpful suggestions, 


Bruce Posner 
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CHAPTER I 
Sorabji, the Man 


Phere is delight in singing, 
tho' none 
Hear beside the singer... 
W. S. Landor: 
To Robert Browning 


Music blots out our entire 
civilization, as sunshine 
does lamplight,. 

Wagner 


Genius does what it must, and 
talent does what it can. 
E. G. Bilwer-Lytton 


Literature has its Gertrude Stein, and art its Pablo Pi- 
casso, both above the crowd in their worlds of artistic crea- 
tivity, unique individuals with one credo: ‘'What is the good 
of prescribing to art the roads that it must follow? To do 
so is to doubt art, which develops normally according to the . 
laws of Nature, and must be exclusively occupied in respond- 
ing to human needs,*1 In music, along with Arnold Schoenberg 
and Edgard Varese mst be added the name of Kaikhosru Shapurji 
Sorabji. 

_ happened upon the name Sorabji in my musical readings. 
The newness of the name prompted me to look further, Unable 


_to locate more than a single composition, I enlisted the aid 
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of a music publications company, Joseph Boonin, Inc,., and was 
thus able to import Sorabji's works from London, Research 
aroused my interest even more, not only in Sorabji, the com= 
poser and musician, but also in Sorabji, the man. 

As to Sorabji, the man, where better to begin than at 
the beginning, and the beginning starts with the appearance 
of Leon Dudley Sorabji in 1892 or 1895 in Epping, Essex, or 
in Chingford, depending upon which reference book is used, 
The reason for the contradictions is that Sorabji resents 
*stupid and impertinent inquiries from lexicographical ao 
sons'@ and makes it a practice to deliberately mislead: then 
as to dates and places. As a matter of fact, Sorabji pub 


lished the following letter: 


“f0 THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, IF ANY, 
AND OTHERS WHO MIND ANYBODY'S 
BUSINESS BUT THEIR OWN, 


é “Dates and places of birth relating to my- 
self given in various works of reference are in-= 
variably false. 


It is also stated that my name, my real 
name, that is the one I am known by, is not ny 
real name. Now one is given one's name~-one's 
authentic one--at some such ceremony as bap- 
tism, Christening, or the like, on the occasion 
of one’s formal reception into a certain reli-~ 
gious Faith. In the ancient Zarathustrian Parsi 
community to which, on my father's side I have 
the honor to belong, this ceremony is normally 
performed, as in other Faiths, in childhood, or 
owing to special circumstances as in my case, 
later in life, when I assumed my name as it now 
is or, in the words of the legal document in 
which this is mentioned" , . . received into 
the Parsi community and in accordance with the 
custom and tradition thereof, is now and will 
be henceforth known as . . ,' and here follows 
my name as now, 
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“Certain lexicographical canaille, one 
egregious and notorious specimen particularly, 
enraged at my complete success in defeating 
and frustrating their impudent impertinent 
and presumptuous nosings and pryings into what 
doesn't concern them, and actuated, no doubt 
by the mean malice of the base born for their 
betters, have thought, as they would say, to 
take it out of me by suggesting that my name 
isn’t really my nome, 


‘Insects that are merely noisome like to 
think that they can also sting, 


KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABIIO 


I now retract the name Leon Dudley, since the letter firmly | 
establishes Kaikhosru Shapurji as his real name. 

I quote Sorabji to indicate the type of person he iss. 
aloof, if not arrogant, egotistical, intellectual, and opine 
ionated, but definitely not dull, In entirety, he is a most 
provocative personality. No matter how he soars above the 
erowd he is still of the crowd, the product of his heredity 
and environment, Even a Sorabji cannot refute thig¢ 

Today, there is much talk about mystiques. The great 
Sorabji mystique is very évidehts too, among those who know 
him, know of him, who consider him remarkable as a composer 
and performer, and who worship him as one of the greatest 
musicians who has ever lived. 

"Below is a request for Sorabji to record his works. 
The letter is self-explanatory. If the undersigned are not 
cultists, nevertheless, they are most eager to hear Sorabji's 
music. Sorabji did not comply with their wishes; he has 


adamantly kept to his decision made decades ago not to play 
or record for the public. 


fo Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabji. 


We the undersigned have long admired your 
achievements in the realms of composition and 
scholarship. We are familiar with your music 
via the printed page but we would very greatly 
appreciate the opportunity of hearing authentic 
performances of it. We hope, therefore, that 
you Will accept the enclosed gift as a mark of 
our esteem, both to you personally, and for 
your contribution to the art of music, and that 
you may see your way to record such of your 
works as you may consider best suited to gramo- 
phone reproduction. You would naturally have 
complete control over any records so made, 


In sending you this slight expression of 
our warmest and most deep-felt friendship and 
admiration, we imply no obligation whatever on 
you to record, but we do beg that you will see 
your way to accede to our request that you 
should do so. We have taken the greatest care 
to restrict the knowledge of this letter to 
those we know to be your personal friends and 
admirers as we know this would be your wish, 
We would, however, add that we are convinced 
that there is a much larger body of people who, 
like us, have a genuine desire to hear your 


music. 

Signed: 
York Bowen, Clinton Gray-Fisk, 
H, Jd. Cooper, E, Edroff-~Smith, 
Frank Holliday, Paul Howard, 
John Ireland, Karold Morland, 
Norman Peterkin, George Richards, 
Alec Rowley, Erik Chisholm, 
Osbert Sitwell, Philip Mairet, 
Mervyn Vicars, Bernard Stevens, 
Norman P, Gentieu, Roger Quilter, 
Harold Rutland, Dion Bynghan, 
Denis Saurat, Egon Petri, 


Frida Kindler—van-Dieren. 


To those who know him intimately, Sorabji is not only a 
man of varied and many interests but also an unrelenting cri~ 
tic and author of wehy letters attacking and correcting that 
which does not suit him. He can discourse wittily, humorously, 


seriously, and authoritatively on almost any subject. He is 


highly respected by his friends for his loyalty, warmhearted- 
ness, generosity, and honesty. 

As a writer, Sorabji makes the reader an active part of 
the reading experience. There is no passivity here. His 
thoughts are thought=provoking in themselves. Sorabji is the 


author of two books, M4 Contra Fa and Around Music. Mi Contra 


Fa originates from "mi contra fa est diabolus in musica," the 
restriction of the use of the tritone in seventeenth century 
music theory. Here, his opening sentence, 'Never apologise 
and never explain,'> makes the reader sit up and take notice. 
The words are those of a governor of the Bank of England, who 
upon giving evidence before a Royal Commission was asked if 
he did not agree that High Banking policy in a certain parti- 
eular would cause widespread suffering to many people, only to 
reply that that was no concern of his, beeause he was a banker 
not an economist. Sorabji follows this advice, seeking “accu= 
racy of statement, precision of definition, ferociously hating 
saponaceous sentimentality (particularly of the 'we moderns* 
type) and the high-falutin’ hot air to which the art of music 
lends itself with a deadly and delusive facility."6 

Sorabji refutes Longfellow’s belief that music is the 
univers®l language of mankind (Outre-Mer). To Sorabji, there 
is little difference of opinion about the connotation of the 
pame poem in different languages, but who can lay down the 


laws as to: 


the translation or transference of the verbal-con- 
ceptual into music or vice versa? Who can say in 


words what this piece of music means? How do you 
know, how does anybody know, how can anyhody know? 
What melodic contour is recognised and accepted as 
symbolising, as meaning any of the things you pre- 
tend the music expresses? If words have any pre- 
cise meaning, and if music means in the same way 
as and what words mean, you must be able to point 
to the actual passages in the music wherein these 
meanings are enshrined and expressed, But, of 
course, you can do nothing of the sort; you per- 
sonally may get that impression from the music, 
from a train of thought, ,conscious or unconscious, 
in your own mind, when hearing the music, which 
may have the remotest connection, or none at all, . 
with what was passing in the composer's mind when 
he wrote the particular passage, assuming him to 
be able to tell--a violently unlikely contingency. ! 


He cites the example of a group of Japanese gentlemen roaring 


with laughter upon hearing Bach*s B Minor Mass which to Western 


musicians and music lovers reaches the most sublime heights 
in music. Music represents "nothing beyond itself. Music 
exists in a realm wholly outside verbal concepts. I+ begins 
where words leave orf."® 

Sorabji denounces pregram music, especially the Tone Poem 
(particularly associated with Richard Strauss), a composition 
that sets out to suggest or to try to portray musically a 
course of events such as, Till Eulenspiegel's Merry Pranks 
or the adventures of Don Quixote. Except for obvious onomato~ 
poeic instances as the bleating of the sheep and the whirring 
of the windmills in Don Quixote, how can one know what event 
is taking place without a program aid? 

There are compositions which owe their beginnings to 


some natural phenomenon. Sometimes running water or wind in 
the trees will.inspire a musician to transmute these sounds 


into pure music. This is "transcendentalized onomatopoeia, "9 
and if we, listening to the music, completely uninformed as 
to onomatopoeic instances, pick up through the music the tie 
mulus that started the composer writing, then we are in the 
field of telepathy and extra-sensory perception, not in that 
of music at all, 

Sorabji sums up his ideas on music when-he states that 
"music Is a language and a symbol, but one which exists pri- 
marily, beeause through it and only through it, can something 
be said which cannot be expressed by any other medium of ; 
thought, i.e., through pictorial (visual) art or literature,"l° 

One of Sorabji's most scathing attacks is on the musi- 
cal amateur, He observes that the English language often 
degrades and demeans words it adopts from the Continental 
languages. "Amateur," in France, implies a discriminating 
lover of good things; in England and in the United States, the 
amateur is "the dabbler, the non-professional, with all that 
that may imply of inferior skill and accomplishment, "11 

To Sorabji, amateurs like to think of themselves as the 
great patrons and supporters of music without whom the art 
would die. He states music existed for centuries before there 
appeared "this preposterous crew of empty-headed, vain, pre- 
tentious exhibitionists, and that 211 that time the art did 
very well indeed,"12 

Sorabji speaks of organic and inorganic forms in musical 
composition. The crux of the distinction of the two is that, 
in the inorganic form, "the music is forced into a ready-made 


mould (often Brahms), a form that does not really arise out 


of any inmer necessity of the music; in the other, it moulds 
its own form, as in the case of Delius or Sibelius, which 


evolves its own significant form, "15 

On the subject of specific composers, Sorabji does not 
accept all Wagner did, but he does feel a kinship for the 
long melodic lines and the "tremendous large-scale architece 
ture "14 

Sorabji'ts criticism of Shostakovich is most caustic, 
very logically so, according to his beliefs in musical free 
dom, How can he accept Shostakovich's view that music can 
and must be made to express an idealogical program? Shosta~ 
kovich is "that pretentious dunderhead, this idealogy-—besot- 
ted prig" « « » "this preposterous personage” ... "this 
platitude-monger, this universal provider of the common= 3 
place."25 

: Sorabji voices some truths in his discussion on senti- 

mentality. Mi Contra Fa was published in 1947, but senti- 
mentality as dealt with in this book touches on issues very 
mach in the news today. He views the essence of sentimen 
‘tality as not sentiment at all but an imitation of it. There- 
fore, there is hypocrisy and it has been and is all around us. 
Empires have arisen out of wars of aggression; yet, these 
empires are quick to denounce the aggression of others. Head~ 
lines tell the story of allies becoming enemies and enemies 
becoming friends. The cold war is no longer the cold war; 


é 
in the 1970°s, detente is the new word for the relationship 


between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Unit— 
@a:States. Sorabji maintains that the United States has 
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deplored the wrongs done to the Poles and the jews: but. 
we in the United States are responsible for the almost 
complete disappearance of the North American Indian, To 
him, in 1947, the diGortnination against the Negro ina 
democracy that decries this very practice is a most ex- 
plicit example of hypocrisy. Man's inhumanity to man is 
the most obvious truth, whether the time be the past, the 
present, or the future, 

Sorabji completely negates equality of opportunity. 
This is non-existent, since he asks, "Equality of what to « 
what; of opportunity to do whas 726 Desire and ability are 
not inseparable. You may have the desire to become a singer 
or linguist or mathematician, but the absence of ability 
despite the opportunity rules out the accomplishment of the 
desire, Since there are more people without special abili- 
ties, in order to create equal opportunity, these potential 
singers, linguists,end,mathematicians must be liquidated at 
birth to insure the equal opportunity of the less talented. 
Conspicuous ability should be rewarded with the opportunities 
for development and study, but, to Sorabji, equality of op~ 
portunity is just another false sentiment. It may even be 
the cry of the jealous in their envy of the gifted. 

This, then, is a profile of Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabji, 


the man. He is: 


Imperturbable, inscrutable, in the world 
and yet not in it, 
Silent under the torments it inflicts upon 
UB, 
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With a constant centre, 
With a single inspiration, foundations 
firm and invariable; ; 
By what immense exercise of will, 
Inconceivable discipline,coursge and 
endurance, 
Self-purification and anti-humanity, 
Adamantine and inexorable? 
It will be ever increasingly necessary 
to find 
In the interests of all mankind 
Men capable of rejecting all that all 
other men 
Think, as a stone remains 
Essential to the world, inseparable from 
it, . ; 
And rejects all other life yet. 
Great work cannot be cophined with surrender 
to the crowd. 
Rugh Macdiarmid 


CHAPIER IT 
Sorabji, the Composer and Musician 


He was a fabulous pianist and his performance 
of this amazing work was equally astonishing 
judged purely as a display of pianistic virtu- 
osity. . . . If Sorabji had had to earn his 
living as a professional musician, he might 
easily heve had sensational success as a cone 
cert pianist, for his performances were quite 
staggering. 


The brilliant cadenza passages which are such 
a feature of his music, involving the use of 

' four or five staves, might well be considered 
impossible of execution by the greatest living 
pianist. Yet, those who have heard Sorabji 
himself know that he can carry them off as easi- 
ly as any other pyenist might play a Czerny 
finger exercise. 


There never was a time in history when more music was 
heard than today. Radio stations, recordings, concert hells, 
and music festivals keep audiences in touch with the music 
of the past and present, There is an endless flow of musie 
of all kinds from the Western music of fourteenth century 
Guillaume de Machaut to that of Benjamin Britten. We hear 
baroque, classical, romantic, and modern music. Millions 
of selections are played at symphony concerts in the United 
States, Canada, England, all over Europe, and in the Union 


of Socialist Soviet Republics yearly. ‘Yet, the music of- 


A 
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one man is not heard, outside of a very closed circle of 
friends and admirers. 

When asked to explain this embargo, Sorabji replied: 
"Why do E neither seek nor encourage performance of my works? 
Because they are neither intended nor suitable for it under 
present, or, indeed, any foreseeable conditions, and no per- 
formance at all ig vastly prefereble to an obscene travesty, ‘20 

Although Sorabjits music is so difficult to play, it has 
been heard in public on a few oceasions., Of course, Sorabji 
ean expound Sorabji. Before World War IT he played in Paris, 
Vienna, Bombay, london, and Glasgow. He gave the premieres 
of his Fourth Sonata (1928), Opus Clavieembatieticum (1930), 
and the nine-movement second Poccata (1936) at three concerts 


of historic importance sponsored by the Active Society for 
Contemporary Music in Glasgow.’ In 1930, he broadcast his 


dardin Parfune which brought praise from Delius for its sen- 


suous beauty. 

In 1927, Harold Rutland introduced at a piano recital at 
the Aeolian Hall in England the unpublished Fragment (of which 
he is the dedicatee), playing it twice from memory. In 1928, 
Emlyn Davies played the second movement of the first Organ 
Symphony at Westminster Congregational Church. Sorabji 
approved of their playing, but an unfortunate episode, in 1936, 
was a decisive factor in his decision to forbid public per=: 
formances of his compositions, It seems a pianist played part 
of Opug Clavicembalisticum taking ninety minutes to cover 


what should have taken only forty. Thus, we are now left 
with only the printed page, and it is very difficult to 


a %) 


guess how much can be learned from such complex scores by 
even the most sensitive, highly trained, and experienced 
ear. 

What forces have combined to make Sorabji the rugged 
individualist he is? His father was a wealthy Parsi from 
Bombay, and his mother a talented Spanish-Sicilian singer. 
He is very proud of his Persian ancestry, and he was greatly 


affronted when Grove described him as an Indian. His protest 


to Messrs. Macmillan was immediately voiced. 

He was educated privately, and his musical training con- 
Bisted of a prolonged course in conventional counterpoint and 
harmony under Charles Trew who soon realized that Sorabji 
had exceptional musical talent. Until this time, Sorabji had 
shown no signs of being a child prodigy nor had he considered 
composing. “Tt was Frew who set him on this path, and his 
first few songs, in Sorabjits opinion, were ‘excessively Fren- 
chified.'@1 From then on, composition became a must. He 
composed a piano concerto of 177 pages in full score. This, 
together with a mass of juvenilia, has since been burned, but 
it marked the beginning of Sorabjits career as a composer. 
From 1937 on, he has been able to devote most of his’ time to 
creative activity because he is fortunate in having financial 
independence. . 

Except for Trew's course, Sorabji, as a composer, is 
self-taught. His principal works are five piano sonatas, five 


piano concertos, two organ symphonies, two piano quintets, two 


symphonies for piano, orchestra, chorus, and organ, and many 


miscellaneous pieces. A number of these are published, but 
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his most powerful works are still in manuscript. He writes 
mostly large-scale works, each, if performed, intended to 
be the entire program. 

In Sorabji,East meets West. His unusual birthright 
explains, in some degree, the characteristics of his music. 
Great intricacy of detail in pattern and the avoidance of 
obvious sequential repetition are found in most Oriental art. 
The same is true of his music, The intrieacy and complexity 
of the structure of the music counterbalances the huge dimen~ 
sions of his works. Nevertheless, his education and musical 
experiences are entirely Western. He admires Bach, Busoni, 
and Mahler, to name a few, and he has familiarized himself 
with every aspect of their art and writes music within essen~ 
tially Western instrumental conventions, art forms, counter— 
point and harmony, His time-scale is immense, ‘The Qpus Cla- 
¥icembalisticum for piano solo, for example, is in three parts 
and twelve subsections, 252 pages long, lasting three hours 
in performance, 

Sorabji seems to use the art forms of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as the foundations of his great instru~- 
mental works, He especially prefers the fugue with its atrue- 
tural devices, and some of his finest pieces are to be found 
in the many sets of variations and passacaglias as works com- 
plete in themselves or forming part of greater compositions. 
It was the Busoni-Bach Fantasia Contrappuntistica which started 


him thinking along sequential art-form lines of which Opus Cla- 
vicembalisticum is an example. This opus has been described 
by many in the field of music as the most important work of 
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its kind since the Art of Fugue and the Diabelli Variations, 


Sorabji is not so much an experimentalist as he is a 
developer of existing methods and forms, Unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he believes in the evolutionary process as 
evidenced by his harmonic idiom which shows an ancestry in 
traditional chords and their diatonic relationship, ‘The 
final harmonic impression left by any of Sorabji's works is 
always one of concord and not, as we might think after glance 
ing at his music, one of discord, as is the case with a work. 
of Bartok or Schbenbars: His counterpoint combines sonveaated 
rhythms, which, as in Bach, become, at times, individually lost 
and submerged in a single and often simple rhythm, created by 
a simultaneous coming together of all the rhythms. 

Sorabjits fugues are huge architectural structures<—"Living 
embodiments of elaborate intellectual processes,"22 Their 
subjects are usually divided into several rhythmical units, and 
the subject and its countersubjects often make the entire thema- 
tie material for the fugue, which increases in complexity and 
power, finally reaching a powerful climax in a Coda-Stretta, 
Sorabji often writes a series of fugues in three, four, or 


five parts, and then he sums them up in a Goda-Stretta of great 


complexity. He is masterful in his use of every fugal device, 
and an inedepth study of his fugues reveals great detail and 
inventive skill. 

Sorebji‘s variations have a great range of style, mood, 
and beauty. They may consist of a single undulating line of 
melody to the most complex rhythmical structure. His subjects 
for variations generally have a two- or three-phrase theme, 


which serves as a basis for the most wondrous tonal develop 
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ments. He has composed several hundreds of variations, in 
which there are certain recurrent types. For example, Clavi-~ 
cembalisticum contains two sets, one of 49 and another--a 
passacaglia~- of 81. The Dies Irae contains 64 long varia- 


tions, and the Symphonic Variations has three sections of 27 


“each, many of which are really variations within variations, 
There are variations of the rapido type with profusely em- 
bellished passages around the notes of the theme, The running 
passages are sometimes in sequential patterns,but. more often 
the rhythm is kept up while the decorative material is varied 
all the time. Another original variation is one in which a 
"beautiful web of delicate embroidery is spun around the theme, 
The mood is sometimes d'une langueur chaude et voluptueuse or 
it may be of a curious poisonous sweetness, a mood much favored 
by Sorabji in his slow movements,"22 ‘There are long lines of 
melody which overlap and intermingle with one another. Some 
variations are almost entirely of counterpoints derived from 
melodic progressions found in the theme itself, Since the 
rhythmic complexities of Oriental music are a special feature 
of Sorabji's style, many variations, therefore, are concerned 
with the combination of these rhythms, Sometimes the influ- 
ence of Eastern music de. Beuseneel as in the Quasi Tambura 


variation in Clavicembalisticum. Fhere are also variations 


which consist of the harmonization of 2 Simple melodic line 
in sustained block-chords, which harmony Sorabji calls meta= 
diatonic meaning that the chords can all be explained within 
the diatonic system but that the relation of the chords to 


one another is in no particular key. In the tumultuoso 
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wariations handfuls of chords follow one another marteliato e 


precipitandosi with great rapidity. Variations of sheer deli- 
eacy and tenderness may be followed by shattering tempestuoso 
wariations or fortissimo volante variations. Through #11 the 
many sets which Sorabji has composed in this form, there ia a 
logical succession which brings unity and combines the indivi- 
dual wariations into a creative whole. 


Sorabji"s Second Piano Concerto and his Piano Sonatas I, 


II, and IET are long and apparently formless movements in 
which the natural flow of the music creates its own form, 
truly organic. These huge rhapsodies rarely have well-defined 
themes, but the listener is "launched on a sea of sound 
surging along to its destined end,"24 Although these fanta~ 
sies may lack a set form, their rhythms are marked and suc— 
eeed one another in a most proper fashion. 

Sorabji has composed a series of pieces B le manitre de. 
These are amusing and lighthearted, two qualities not found 
in his major works, The two Spanish Fantasies are brilliant, 


comparable to the best work of Liszt, Busoni, and Godowsky, 
and the Valse-Fantaisie pays homage to the Viennese waltz 
rhythms of Johann Strauss. 


Although he has done some excellent work in writing songs, 
he does not seem to care too much for vocal composition. He 
has published two volumes of songs to poems of Verlaine and 
Baudelaire, and he has set to music five sonnets for baritone 
and chamber orchestra & la Michelangiolo Buonarroti and some 
s@adi poems for baritone and piano. 


Most of Sorabji's music is for piano solo, and the tech- 
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nical requirements far surpass those of Liszt and Busoni. He 
often uses four or five staves for a pianoforte passage, yet, 
every piano passage is a "legitimate development"25 of accept- 
ed piano technique. His combined rhythmic schemes are one of 
the great difficulties performers have to overcome. Although 
his keyboard writing has, as a normal rane, a greater exten= 
sion than even that of Max Reger, Sorebji does not use the 
entire compass of the piano constantly. For example, the Third 
Piano Sonata finishes with a unison rush of sixty-fourth notes 
prestissimo divided between the hands, and, too, the cadenza 
sections, in many of the big works, are single-note volante 
passages which rush up and down the keyboard. An example of 
a different kind of unison passage is found at the opening of 
Clavicembalisticun. The theme of the Interludium primum in 
the same work uses the timbre to be found only in the bottom 
‘two octaves of the piano, and the Adagio of this composition 
eloses with 37 chords, starting at the top of the piano and 
going right down to the lowest bass note, increasing in inten= 
ality from ppp te fff. 

Sorabji writes the piano parts of his concertos first 
and then he does the orchestration. He often divides the 
strings into twenty and more real parts, and he experiments 


with the percussions. In the First Symphony he wrote a 


special score for them which joins on, and synchronizes with, 
his main score of 60 odd staves, All the instruments in his 

score are written at their actual pitch with the exception of 

the piccolo and the celesté, which sound an octave higher, 


and the double bassoon and contra=bass, which sound an octave 
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lower than written. His fondness for the upper notes of the 
piano (he employs a third stave, the notes sounding one octave 
higher than written).gives an impression of "upper partials, 726 
but these probably do not really depend upon any system of 
overtones, 

Sorabji has no qualms about evaluating himself as a com- 


poser, This is what he saya about his own music: 


Iam not a 'modern' composer in the inverted comma 
sense of the word. I utterly and indignantly repu- 
diate that epithet as being in THAT sort of way ap- 
plicable to me. I write very long, very elaborate 
works that are entirely alien and anti-pathetic to 
the fashionable tendencies promoted, publicised and 
plugged by the various ‘establishments' revolving 
around this or that modern composer. Why do I write 
as I do? And why did and do the artist craftsmen of 
Iran, China, Byzantine-Arabic Sicily, in the first 
and last of which are my ancestral roots, produce the 
sort of highly wrought work they did?-—-That was 
their way; it is. also mine. If you don't like it 
because it isn’t #he present day done thing, that 

is just too bad. 


His judgment of his work seems to be more important to him than 
any other opinion or criticiem, He says it all in: ‘TI have 
no false modesty nor mock-humility in my makeup, so do not be 
surprised at the calm way in which I recognise the importance 
of my own work!*28 

High praise comes from another source. Frank Holliday, 
who has heard him play, remarks about the sense of peace with 
which one is often left after having listened to Sorabji'ts 
music. "It is music that can live with silence, A contri- 
butory factor may be the refreshing absence of the inter- 


minable monotony of the peat, "29 Holliday continues his praise: 
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"The prime and overriding impression made by Sorabji's music 
is of its beauty, range, and variety; the second, of its es- 
sential dynamicism. It is always moving. Listening to Sorab- 
ji's work one never tires. Boredom, irksomeness, monotony 


are unknown, "20 


CHAPTER ITT 
Sorabji’s Opera 


Ig the Amazon at flood tide sweep { sic 
you away who try to breast éXs volume tt 
waters that is your misfortune, not the 
Amazonts fault. But you have no right 
to expect the Amazon to flow through a 
bath tap with just the force and volume 
you happen to be able to bear. In any 
case, you could have kept out of the 
Amazon's way! 


The story is told of Sir Donald Tovey in the music 
classroom at Edinburgh University showing the full score 
of Sorabji'ts Piano Concerto If (dedicated to Cortot) to 
the German composer Paul Hindemith who was the guest vio- 
linist with the Edinburgh Reid Orchestra, "Come and have 
a look at this score, Paul," said Tovey: "now tell me--how 
would you conduct the opening bars of this concerto?" 
Hindemith pondered over the music and the rhythmical pro= 
blems involved in relation to baton technique and clarity 
of presentation to an orchestra. The longer he looked, the 
paler he became, finally remarking: "I couldn't do it. 
The composer himself must be asked to sonduct his own work." 
"But that is surely asking too much of him, Paul, for he is 


the only person alive capable of playing the solo piano 
part !"32 
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The Piano Concerto II is only one of a long list of 
published works and those in manuseript. The following 


are Sorabjits compositions: 


Published 


Sonata Ti (Piano 

Sonata ITf (Piano), 

Opus © us Clavicembalisticum (Piano), 

dardin Farfumé (Piano), 

Pe eat Espagnole (Piano), 

Two Piano Pieces: i} in the Hothouse, 
2) Toccata, \ 

Prelude,Interlude, and lugue (Piano 

alse-Fantaisie (Piano): 


Piano Quintet (Score and Parts), 


Piano goncerto II (Full Score) 


Gregan Symphony, 
trois Foines dour ur Chant et Piano, 


Voss ee art Baudelaire). 
Trois ate Galantes (Verlaine) Voice and Prt. 


. 


Sonata I (Hono 


In Manuscript 


Sonata I¥ peieae 
Sonata Opus Archimagicum for Piano), 

Symphony | for Piano, Orchestra, Chorus Chorus, and Organ No, 
Organ Symphony No. No. 2 


a" 


Piano Quintet No. 2) 
Fantasia Hispanica | 


Foceata Wo. 1, 

Toccata No. 2, 

Piano Concerto 3, 

Piano Concerto 4, 

Piano Concerto 5, ; 

Symphony for Piano, Orchestra, horus, and Organ No, 2 
ymononic Variations for Piano and a Orchestra , 

Symphony for Piano Solo, 

ariations upon Dies irae for Piano Solo , 

Short Orchestral Piece, Chaleur , 

Opusculum for Orchestra , 

miree Pastiches, 

He Was Laughing in the Tower (Piano). 

Wichelan, Michelangiolo etn for Baritone and Chamber Orchestra 


a errr ne 


Ir 
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Tantric Symphony, 
istan , ; 

100 Transcendental Studies, 

Three Songs (Verlaine and Baudelaire), 

St. Bertrand de Comminges (Short Piano Piece), 

Jami Symphony for large Orchestra, Double Chorus, Organ, 
Piano, and Baritone Solo, 

Concerto Per Suonare Da Me Sole. 

Sequentia Cyelica (on Dies Irae), 


——= 


Symphonic Variations for Piano and Orchestra, 


ghird Organ Symphony 
econd Piano ymphony, 


—— 


Passeggiata Veneziana, : 5 
ymphonic igh Mass for Orchestra, Orgen, Chorus and Solo 
hoLces, 
Opus Glavisymphonicum for Orchestra and Piano, 
hird Piano Symphony , 
fourth Piano Symphony, 


It seems the most easily understandable composition is 
the Fantaisie Espagnole (1919), the initial subject is 
announced after three pages of cadenzas: 


Ex. 1. 


This then undergoes very "imaginative" development, .inter=. 
rupted by even more complicated cadenzes, The coda is an 


example of Sorabji’s chord-harmony: 
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The following passage shows his use of triads in con- 


flicting tonalitiess; it is from the Piano Sonsta Il: 


Ex. 3. 


Busoni thought very highly of Sorabji's First Biano 
Sonata, composed in 1919. Seriabin'ts influence is evident, 
but, nevertheless, it is "a powerful and original work which 
only Sorabji could have written."34 Unlike most of his later 
works it is barred and has time-signatures. There are 43 
pages, and its opening theme is used throughout the composi~- 


tion. It is one of the few works ending pianissimo, 
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the top stave of the following example is to be played 
one octave higher than written. The "line hus an almost 


Straussian design of the Heldenleben period."35 
Ex. 4. 


The next example displays the complexity of Sorabji's accom-= 
paniment: 
Ex. 5. 


The Third Sonata (1922) is 88 pages long and has neither 
movements nor bar lines, It develops from the initial rising 
sequence of eighth notes, which Sorabji calls a radix; it is 


not a theme in the ordinary sense, but it is found in one form 
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or another throughout the entire work. The sonata is asyn— 
metrical and polyrhythmic. Even though the organic form is 
so evident, "exhaustive use is ade however, in al] this 
apparently anarchic freedom, of scholastic devices applied 
in rigid strictness, canon, fugato, and the like which are 
easily noticed, "26 The following figure seems to resemble 


other figures, and it is the clearest illustration found: 


Ex. 6, 


This sonata was the turning point in Sorabji's career because 
it was an indication of the huge architectural works that were 
to follow, 

When Le Jardin Parfumé (1923) was broadcast by the com- 
poser from Lendon in 1930, Delius wrote,'There is real sensu- 
ous beauty in it.'?7 Hugh Reid, in Musical Opinion said it 
is ‘the expression of a rare and significant poetic mirage, 158 

in the Hothouse (1918) and Toccata (1920) are two early 
works which show the influence of both Debussy and Seriabin, 


The Foccata already has Sorabji's characteristic "passages of 


mercurial rapidity."29 

The Quintet for Piano and String Quartet (1920) is in 
one long movement and belongs to the composer's rhapsodic 
period in which no clearly defined thematic material is used. 


In this composition, Sorabji shows his knowledge and mastery 
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of different string instruments. 

The Second Concerto for Piano and Orchestra (1920) is 
"rich and colourful: the instrumentation of the crescendos 
thrilling to hear: and the extreme pianissimos and subtle 
colouring exceptionally beautiful in effect,"40 

It has many original instrumental arrangements iike the 
string tremolos on combined major and minor chords,accompany- 
ing arpeggios on piano, harp, and celesta, "the kaleidoscopic 
colouring of xylophone and flutter-tongueing flutes, "41 and 
impressive percussion effects, 
to his early period, showing French influences. ‘They are: 

(1) Correspondances (Beaudelaire), (2) Crepuscule du Soir 
Mystique (Verlaine), and (3) Pantomime (Verlaine), 

These songs are not too difficult for good singers and 
accompanists. "It is remarkable to find a foreigner complete- 
ly capturing the varied prosodical inflections inherent in 
French verse."42 

In the Prelude, Interlude and Fugue the Prelude is a moto 
perpetuo and opens this way: 


Bx. 7. 


Dass Lallove d'un gerpetuum mobile 


There are no bar lines in this movement; the whole part is 


written in groups of four sixteenth notes. There are 456 
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such groups, each one requiring careful fingering. The Inter- 
uw 
dude is quiet throught. The fourth entry of the Fugue is: 
Ex. 8. 


The Fugue concludes with an augmented, metadiatonically 


harmonized form of the subject; 
Ex. 9. 


Tris large dl purstont . 
Tris larg pe 


The subject of the Fugue is derived from the bass notes of 
the opening groups of the Prelude, 

fhe Organ Symphony is much more complex. It is written 
in three movements, The first movement consists of an intro- 
duction to the passacaglia and the variations, The second, a 
big double fugue with a quiet introduction and epilogue, is 


followed by a "“charactistic Sorabji movement at once free and 
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closely knit."45 The organ should have four or five manuals, 
‘The following passage in the third movement is typical of the 


work: 


Phe five chords on Bach are repeated seven times, each 


time with different harmonies, The symphony ends this way: 
Ex. 12, 
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The Opus Clavicembalisticum is Sorbjits mot ambitious 


and mature published work, It is the only example in print 
of the many immense sequential works he has written. A 
sequential work is a large-scale composition consisting of 
parts, each of which is 2 complete musical form in itself, 
The sections are linked together, and all bear thematic rela- 


tionships to each other. Liszt's Piano Sonata and Schubert's 


Wanderer Fantagy can be considered early sequential works, 


but the first complete composition published as a sequential 
work is Ferruccio Busoni's Fantasia Contrappuntistica, which 
is the direct inspiration for the Sorabji opus. 


The Fantasia Contrappuntistica has the following plan: 


1. Chorale Prelude, 


2. Fuge I. 
3. Fugue If. 
4. Pugue III. 


5. Intermezzo. 


6. Variation 


iT aa 


8, Variation III 


7. Variation II, 


9. Cadenza, 
10. Fugue I¥. 
1i, Chorale. 
12. Stretta, 


The Qpus Clavicembalisticum, as I have previously mentioned, 


has three main parts and twelve subsections. ‘They are: 


1. Introduction, 
Part I 
2. Chorale Frelude. 
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Part I44,. Fantasia, 
» Fugue II. (two subjects), 


6. First Interlude (theme and 49 variations). 


cone Ae 7. Cadenza I, 

8. Fugue III (three subjects). 

+ Second Interlude (Toccata, Adagio, Passacaglia 
with 81 veriations), 

O, Cadenza II. 
Part IIT{11, Fugue WW (four subjects), 

12, Coda Stretta, 
The similarity between the two compositions is obvious. 


Busoni uses themes of Bach: the fugue subjects from the 
Art of Fugue and the chorale, Meine Seele Bangt and Hofft zu 


Dir. (My Soul Yearns and Hopes for Yon). What Busoni has tried 
to do is to complete the unfinished Fuge a tre sogeeti from 
the Art of Fugue in an imaginative, personal manner, 

Technically, Sorabji is a romantic composer whose piano 
music represents the pinnacle of achievement of turn-of~the- 
century virtuosity. He is a Western composer first and fore- 
most, and any idiomatic Eastern characteristics in his music 
such as, rhythmic complexity and intricacy of pattern, are 
secondary. His vast accumulative sense of structure comes 
from the East. 


The Opus Clavicembalisticum is not abstractly musical; 


it has an extra-musical associstions, the dedicatee Hugh 


M'Diarmid, also kmown as Hugh Macdiarmid or C, M. Grieve. 
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The dedication reads as follows: 


TO MY TWO FRIENDS (£ DUOBUS UNUM): 
HUGH M'DIARMID AND C. M. GRIEVE 
LIKEWISE 
TO THE EVERLASTING GLORY OF THOSE 
FEW 
MEN 
BLESSED AND SANCTIFIED IN THE 
CURSES AND EXECRATIONS OF THOSE 


MANY 
WHOSE PRAISE IS ETERNAL DAMNATION 
JUNE MCMXXX 


This is printed at the beginning of the score, 7 

This isn't to imply any fixed program in the opus. It is 
just that the musical spelling of the dedicatee’s name appears 
properly labelled throughout the text. The notes of the dedi- 
catee (C, Gy B, D) form the germ motif upon which the work is 
based. A comparable musical procedure is found in Schumanh’s 
Carnival, a composition based on A, S, C, H; Stevenson's Pag= 
gacaglia on D, 8, C, H; and Rimski-Korsakov’s Variations and 
Fugue on B, A, C, H, 

Since the next chapter deals with a more detailed analy- 
sis of five subsections of the Opus Clavicembalisticum, I 
shall now briefly describe the remaining subsections: 5. 7. 
&, 9, 10, 11, and 12, | 

The Second Fugue is a double fugue. After various entries 
of the subject, a short episode (a close stretto on the coun 
tersubject) is followed by an entry of the subject! in the base: 
in octaves ben marcato. This leads to an entry of the subject 
of Fugue I in augmentation, above which appears the subject 
ani countersubject of Fugue II, 
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The music subsides. The subject of Fugue IT follows, 
inverted in the soprano with two added parts below on counter- 
subject 2 in imitation, which is followed by several other 
entries of the subject and countersubjects in inversion. The 


subject is then exposed canerizans (soprano), which leads 


into a short episode on the countersubject in close stretto. 


A stretto follows in two parts on the subject cancrizans with 


a third part following with the subject (also cancrizans) in 


augmentation. This closes into subject 2 cancrizans inversus, 


in stretto in three and in two parts, 

A pseudo-stretto in six parts leads to a climax, after 
which all but a single voice is silent, the new subject of 
this double fugue to which the previous subject now acts as 
countersubject. 

Cadenza i, & moto perpetuo, has many disguised allusions 
to earlier themes. ‘The moto perpetuo is interrupted for a 
moment by 4 passage sounding like a brass fanfare. The rapid 
motion resumes, and the texture ranges in complexity from one 
woice to five- and six-part counterpoint, 

After the exposition and several additional entries, an 
episode founded on the countersubject in a four-part stretto, 
as in Fugue I, follows in Fugue ITI. The next entry of the 


subject is cancrizans in the soprano, with a quasi-stretto of 


the subject proper between the tenor and bass. There are 
allusions to the subject of the previous fugue. The first 
bar of the long trailing subject of Fugue ITI is used often 
in succeeding development. The melodic curve of the last 


bar of this subject, a descending scale, is frequently 
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followed in outline by the added counterroints. 


The Poccata in the Second Interlude is a rapid sixteenth 
note movement, The motto theme dominates, though there are 
allusions to previous subject matter. The Adagio of the 
interlude has great beauty in Dr. Erik Chisholm's opinion; 
it is a mood which is characteristic of Sorabji'ts slow 
movements, It finishes with a succession of 37 chords 
starting at the top of the. piano and going right down to the 
lowest bass notes, increasing in tone from ppp to a fff. The 
theme of the Passacaglia is then stated with its set of 81 
wariations, 

Cadenza Il is very short; it is a study in chordel har~ 
mony. 

Fugue T¥ is quadruple. It has four subjects with four 
fugal expositions, It is a very long and detailed, intricate 
composition. 

The final Coda Stretta sums up all that has gone before. 
The four forms of each subject running through the voices 
are linked with earlier fugue subjects, 

The foregoing descriptions of Sorabjits work shows some 
of its characteristics. Since music is a matter of ‘sound, 
the student of Sorabji's musie is robbed of this element, 
left frustrated, but ever hopeful that the near future will 


bring a reversal of the ban on public performance. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Monumental Opus Clavicembalisticum 


It is an apt exemplification of Sorabji's 
capacity to evolve an enormous edifice from 
a single germinal motive and may be fairly 
described as an architectonic development 

of the ground-plen of Busoni's Fantasia Con- 
trappuntistica, a ygrk for which his admirae 
tion is boundless. 


The Introduction 
fhe Introduction is three pages long, the shortest 
section of the work. It begins with a theme, the motto, 
which is the germ of the entire piece, declaimed Adagio 


con forza, down-bowed, as if played by strings. 


Ex. 13, 
7 wren Adagio Sean 
atiectamato con enfasi e forza 1 
oe = = 
: nos “h nos 4 
Piano SSS = == 
’ 7 iol 


_— 


The theme consists of fourteen struck notes, which, if 
repetitions and enharmonic spellings are ignored, cover ten 


of the twelve chromatic tones from D sharp to C, leaving out 
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C sharp and D. The last note of the motto, D sharp aim!, is 
part of a D sharp minor triad in the first inversion. A tonali- 
ty of D sharp minor is felt throughout this mowement, since, 
except for a short section on C sharp and a cadence section on 
A, a D sharp minor triad in the first inversion is rarely absent 
from the texture. 

I must mention a tonal pecularity of the score: the 
tritone relationship of triads at cadential points. D sharp 
minor and A or C sharp major and G frequently follow one 
another at crucial points, as will be illustrated. Since 
Sorabji's music is fully chromaticized, the tritone relation 
ship is especially significant, For example, combine two 
major scales, one in G and the other in C sharp. The result 
is the chromatic scale, and the two notes, in this particular 
example, common to both C sharp-and G major scales are the 
respective leading tones, B sharp and F sharp. These two 
notes are a tritone apart. Similarly, D sharp and A yield the 
same pattern, with ¢ sharp and G as the common tones. This 
scheme enables Sorabji to work with the fully chromaticized 
scale and the melodic note sequences and harmonies resulting 
from conbined counterpoints and still maintain some sort of 
diatonic basis. 

In Sorabji's music, the bass is extremely important; 
sometimes, an entire section is built over a pedal point, 
while chromatic triads continue around the musical anchor, 

The melodic arch of the motto theme((1)}s a descending 
curve progressing from an E down to a D sharp, a chromatic 


half step. The first four of the last five notes are an 
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arpeggiation of a first inversion E minor triad leading to the 
first inwersion D sharp minor triad. Thus, the harmony and the 
melody parallel each other's overall progress. This is an oft 
used Sorabji device, embryonically in evidence here, the har- 
monization of a melodic line in block chords, each note 4 part 
of a triad, instead of giving preference to certain melody 
soten, while others are passing tones or appoggiaturas foreign 
to the slower changing harmony. This is the metadiatonie har- 


monization mentioned previously. The direction of the motto 


is illustrated below: 
Ex, 14, 


- Starting on Bo, the intervals of the notes of the opening theme 
are: @ descending fourth, a descending fourth, an ascending 
second, a minor ascending second, a descending third, a des- 
eending fourth, a descending third, en ascending second, a 
minor descending third, a minor descending third, a descend- 
ing fourth, a descending third, and a descending third. There 
are no fifths in the opening theme; fourths predominate, 

After the statement of the motto thene, () there is a 
tempo change to Wivo e pesante mailto. An accompaniment figure 
is introduced in the right hand, while the left hand plays a 
theme I label (3° and continues to play D sharp minor triads 
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ie the first inversion, an octave apart, in the bass. 


Ex. 15. 
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The accompaniment figure can be derived from the first four 
notes of the motto theme, an E, a B, an F sharp, and a @ sharp. 
Phese ean be rearranged to form G sharp, HE, B, and F sharp, 
which is an E major triad over an F sharp. This is the funda= 
mental chord of the work, the notes appearing as a simultanei« 
ty. er a melody, as in(Qd, throughout the opus. The accompani- 
ment figure is the B over F sharp simultaneity transposed down 
a@ half step (the progress of the opening motto) and arpeggiated 
in groups of seven, 

Theme (4) is played in octaves and thirds, and begins, ag 
does the opening motto, with the descending leap of a fourth. 

The octaves formed by the leaps of the D sharp minor 
triads in the bags are significant, because they are the deri-~ 
vation of all subsequent initial countersubjects in the fugues 
to come. The D sharp octaves also have a certain similarity 
to the opening of the Fantasia Contrappuntistica, where octaves 
on EB flat underlie a chorale melody. 


Ex. 16. Busoni: Fantasia Contrappuntistica 
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Interestingly enough, the first chord over the E flat octaves 
is an A major triad, the tritone relationship being adumbrated 
by Busoni twenty years before the composition of Opus Clavicen~ 
balisticum. 

After the initial statement of theme @, the accompaniment 
figure descends by minor thirds, while the left hand figure 
ascends by minor thirds, This contrary motion of thirds becomes 
important later in the theme and variations movement. The 
groups of seven turn into groups of five, and two more D sharp 
minor triads are struck in the bass; this time the third of 
the chord is emphasized. Over the groups of five is declaimed 
another theme, labelled 3} in octaves and major thirds below 


the top note of each octave, 


Immediately after the statement of theme Gis the appear- 
ance of the first example of Sorabji's yolante passages, which 
brings us to the first change of harmony, since the beginning, 
It is an F sharp minor triad in the secend inversion with added 
major sixths and omitted root. 

Groups of five begin in the bass, consisting of a pedal 
on GC sharp and chords, over which appear two strains of a 
chorale melody, @) and} and harmonized metadiatonically. 

Ex. 18. 
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This subseetion is very similar to Busoni's Fantagia Contrape 
puntistica, The style of piand writing is almost identical 
to that of Qpus Clavicembalisticum , which is also true of 
the melodic contour of the chorale melody.(Bx. 4.). Hoth are 
polytonal, 
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Sorabji'ts chorele melody, (5) ends on a G@ major triad in 
the first inversion, superimposed over the C sharp bass. This 
is the tritone relationship I talked about earlier. 

The tempo slows down and comes to a stop on 8 B flat 
minor triad in the first inversion with added major sixths. 
Another cadenza, presto quasi "mixtures" d@*organo, in six- 
teenth-note movement, follows; the figurations resemble a 
twice-fold diminution of the chorale melody, @and@, This 
eadenza begins on a G major triad, a tritone removed from the 
¢ sharp pedal of the chorale melody. About a third of the way 
through the cadenza, & D sharp minor triad is atruck in the 
bass, reestablishing the original tonal center. The cadenza 
ends in the left hand, with a struck chord made up of the 


firat three notes of the motto and an octave A in the basa. 
Ex. 19. 


Notice that the motto - progressed to a tonality of D sharp 

miner in the beginning, whereas now it leads to a tonality 
of A, a tritone removed from D sharp. The chord above the 
‘bass note A could be considered a potential A major triad, 
the appoggiaturas unresolved, The B flat, C, and @ sharp 

would lead to a G sharp and A respectively. 
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After the A chord is struck, the opening accompaniment 
figure returns in the right hand, but, this time, it has been 
intervallieally altered. Instead of a major third descending, 
a fourth descending, a fourth descending, and a fourth ascend= 


ing, the intervals now read a tritone descending, a fourth 


descending, a major descending, and a major ascending, 


Ex. 20. 
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Both figures are intervallically equivalent; that is, if the 
intervals are superimposed on one another, both figures woulé 
yield the same interval.. A fourth and a fourth is the same 
as a tritone and a major third. The tritone relationship has 
now been incorporated in the accompaniment figure, or, in 
other words, the figure has been organically altered. 

Underneath the figure the left hand plays theme (4) trans 
posed down a major third and ats in the bass. The inner 
voice of @ is intervallically altered as well, 

After theme @ is stated, an octave grace note (perkaps a 
memery of the octaves in the bass in the beginning under the 
analegous figure) leads to the accompaniment figure which 
then descends by thirds ,whiie a rhythmically identical figure 
in the bass ascends by tritones, thirds, and fifths. Both 
lines end two quarter notes apart on the familiar D sharp 
minor triad in the first inversion. 

The movement closes with a short canon on the first four 


ascending notes of@)in block chords in two conflicting har~ 


monic planes. 
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The right hand begins the canon starting on @, and the left 
hand begins on D, two quarter notes after the right hand. It 
should be noted that the original theme @) started on an A, 
The three entrances of Q, therefore, are on a G, a D, and an 
A. These notes are a transposed version of the first three 
notes of the opening motte theme, The B flat triad is held in 
the right hand and the F sharp minor tried is held in the 
middle staff, whili the left hand plays the closing D sharp 
minor trieds in the first inversion. The movement ends poly- 
tonally, but logieally. Keeping in mind what was gaid about 
Sorabji's tendency to harmonize single notes with chords, the 
ending, taking the root of each triad, really is nothing more 
than a D sharp, an F sharp, and a B flat, which is a D sharp 
minor triad in root position. The overall harmonic progres- 


sion of the Introduction has been from a first inversion D 


sharp minor triad to a D sharp minor triad in root position. 
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The Chorale Prelude 


This movement is twelve pages long and deals exclusively 
with the themes introduced in the preceding section, The 
themes are altered, combined, and surrounded by decorative 
musical material. 

First, let us look at the voice leading from the Intro~ 


duction to the Chorale Prelude. The Introduction ends with a 


D sharp minor triad in the bass, with emphasis on the D sharp 
of the chord. This leads to the BE in the bass of the Chorale 
Prelude. The direction, at this point, is opposite to ‘the 
direction of the motto. Sorabji's main concern, as & composer, 
is the fine line drawing. 

Ex. 22. 


The section starts with an altered version of the motto 
theme ©) in octaves in the bass,over which appear manual pas~ 
sages in triplets; first,in one voice; then,in twe, three; and 


finally, four. 
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Ex, 23, 
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not altered, is the 


the only part of the motto, 


Significantly, 


Sorabji takes all sorts of liber- 


head, the first four notes, 


ties, intervallically, with the themes throughout the work, but 
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bearcely does he ever alter the initial descending fourths. 

The decorative passages start after the introduction of: 
the first four notes of the motto, rhythmically diminished. 
Once they do, the rest of the motto is altered, with the dele— 
tion of certain notes. An A, a B flat, a G, and an BE are omit- 
ted, [but there is good reason for this. The first note of the 
triplet passages ig on A, followed by the appearance of a B:flat 
octave, a G octave, and an EB in between the A flat and B bass 
noted. An E flat appears after the G bass note, The notes are 
in proper sequence in between the bass notes. Thus, it may be 
seen that the entire motto is really there, but certain of its 
Siemants have been expanded, 

_ Nhe decorative patterns themselves are full of detaile. 
The latter half of Ex. 23 illustrates that the first and top- 
most notes of each triplet spell-.the three beginning notes of 
the motto. 

After the full statement of 1, the motto appears again, 
augmented and harmonized metadiatonically, The chords are - 
separated by more running passages that have the same thematic 
significance as the passages discussed above, This second - 
appearance is cut short after the first four notes, and there 
ensues a third statement of the first four notes of @) harmor. 
nized differently in the right hand and an inversion of the 
first three notes of ff) harmonized in the left hand. The fourth 
note is harmonized, but not inverted. This type of almost 
complete inversion returns in Fugue I, where the subject is 
inverted, except for one note. While this is taking place, 


the first inversion D sharp minor triad, from the last 
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movement, is seen twice in the bass. There appears a @ minor 
arpeggio in cctaves in the bass which returns much later in 


the Poccata,. 


Ex. 24, 
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which is 


niza 


Both harmo 


tions end on a G sharp minor triad, 


ight hand plays six of the first seven 


sustained, while the r 


fhis leads to a fanfare of 


Mminished form, 


notes of (in a di 


four chords cadencing on G. sharp minor, 


23: mcs. 


Seas 
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Theme (J, harmonized metadiatonically, is stated in full 
over 4 walking bass with an emphasized D flat. The theme 


begins on an E flat, and the resulting interval of the major 


Second becomes important in the First Interlude, 
Ex. 26, 


A short bridge passage, pianistically resembling the caden- 


2& in the Introduction, leads to a statement, in octaves, of 


theme @ on ¢ sharp over an A bass. There are counterpoints 
above theme @)that are similar to theme @®)in a diminished 
form, Theme @is freely inverted as an integral part of the 
counterpoints. 


Ex. 27. 
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Theme @)Jis stated again in the treble and harmonized 


The inner voices resemble theme €) and 


metadiatonically, 


s a short and subtle statement in the uppermost 


i 


there 


counterpoint of the first three notes of Gana the opening 


igure of the Introduction. 


ment f 


mpani 
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After a brief episode, theme Mis restated on E. There 
are more hints of the opening accompaniment pattern in the 
combined counterpoints. 


Ex. 29, 


Another brief episode follows with hints of @)and @} ana 
then the music stops, cadencing on what can be considered a 
G@ major triad with unresolved appoggiaturas, 


Ex. 30. 
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The first five notes of theme @are introduced, in 
ectaves, in the right hand after a piccola pause. Theme (2 
is accompanied by first inversion minor triads in triplets 

“in the bass. 


Ex. 31. 


The first four notes of theme G@jenter again, harmonized 
metadiatonically, under which appear the first four notes of 


@ cancrizans inverted and harmonized metadiatonically in the 


bass. The middle counterpoinis have a similar contour to 
theme Q. 


Pine. clusters, phrased in groups of aix, are played by 
the right hand on the white keys. In reality, the tone 
clwaters are grouns of. five, even though rhythmically 
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phrased as sextuplets, because the last beat of each group is 


The phrased quintuplets are analogous to the quin- 


a rest 


6) were originally 


Introduction over which @ and 


tuplets in the 


played. Theme (2) augmented , followed by again, is played 


an 


A fanfare on C sharp is played 


under the tone clusters, 


under theme @. 


Ex, 


336 
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Theme (2)reappears, harmonized metadiatonically, cancri~ 


gens inverted in the right hand and inverted in the left 
hand, 


Ex. 34. 


Theme (2) appears again, harmonized metadiatonically, along 
with counterpoints based on the interval of a third, derived 
from the introduction. 


Ex, 356 


This is the end of theme (3's development section. 


The passage, in octaves, ascending by thirds leads to a. 
pedal on A and then to the introduction of theme (5) between 
two counterpoints that resemble diminished(5. Theme(5) is 
stated next in the bass, in octaves, below a Single counter- 


point of diminished (§), 
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Bx. 36. 


Theme @) is stated over a € sharp in the bass and under 


Before @ is completed, the 


the cpening fourths of the motto. 


fourths are seen again in the bass leading to an E flat minor 


Another statement 


triad, the chord of the opening harmony. 


of @ follows in the treble as an outgrowth of one of the 


ecounterpoints over an inversion of (in the bess extending 
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from D sharp to A, the interval of a tritone. 


The music 


a third below the C sharp cadence 


cadences on an A chord, 


in the Introduction and on the same pitch as the concluding 


This A chord has unresolved 


cadence of the Introduction. 


appoggiaturas similar to the A chord in the Introduction. 
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The cadence is followed by two canonic entrances of a 


double diminished theme (2) the upper and first entrance 
mimicking the melodic contour of Q. Before the conclusion 
of the above sixteenth note movement, theme (3) makes its 
first appearance in the bass, in octaves, in thirds, imme~ 
diately followed by two fugal entrances of A, a third apart. 
Theme (2) is stated in the bass, ‘in octaves, in thirds, while 
a diminished form of the head of ( continues above it in the 
treble and a double diminished inversion of @)is in the 
middle voice. The diminished version of 6, which later forms 
a part of Dux quertus in Fugue I¥ leads directly to a meta- 
diatonic statement of QO. 
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Ex, 38, 
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The quintuplets which were originally on ¢ sharp in the 
Introduction and over which theme (2) made its first appearance 
return on G, a tritone removed, with the same theme @) stated 
above them. There is a local cadence on G, 


Ex. 39. 


The music resumes immediately with octave leaps, in 


chords, in the right hand (reminiscent: of the D sharp minor 


octave leaps at the beginning of the Introduction) under 
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which a triply diminished form of @)is played. It is signi- 
ficant that the first right hand chord is a ¢ triad and the 


first basa octave is a GC sharp. While the two above events 


continue, an augmented metadiatonically harmonized version of 
theme @)is declaimed in the middle voices. 


Ex, 40, 
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Theme g, augmented and harmonized metadiatonically, is 
restated in the middle voices. The octave pattern in the 
right hand is varied to contain hints from the theme and 
variations movement, and rapid scale passages, resembling 
diminished theme @, along with a pedal C sharp, are played 
in the bass. The initial harmony here is identical to that 
of the theme @ when it was first stdted in this movement, 
The statement ends with an A flat triad in the right hand 
over a C sharp in the bass, the interval of the fourth 
betweeniap A flat and ¢ sharp implying the opening fourths 
of the motto, followed by a quick scale passage in the right 


hand over an arpeggio figure, in groups of seven, in the 
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left hand, as in the accompaniment figure in the Introduction, 
All the notes of the left hand arpeggios belong to theme (}}, 
Ex. 41, 
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This leads directly to a statement, in chords, of the 
motto,accompanied above by the tremolo figures descending in 
thirds and a ‘D sharp minor triad in the first inversion in 
the bass. The triad is a reference to the harmony in the 


introduction. 


Ex. 42. 


Theme (1) is followed by theme 6, intertwined with arpeg-- 
gios of a G triad with the seventh in the bass, This harmo- 
ny is related to the harmony of the first statement of thene 
@in this movement by the significant intervals of the 
tritone, the third, and the major second. The last group has 
the G triad descending a chromatic half step to G flat, the 


progression of the opening motto. 
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After the above, there is a pause followed by a chromatic 
chord sequence, resembling a metadiatonic statement of &. A 
rising seale passage related to @ and 6) intervallically : in 
three fugal entrances, each at the interval of a fourth, leads 
to the next subsection, The third fugal entrance is an augment- 


ed form of the other two, 
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Ex. 44. 
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The témpo changes to molto piu vivo. A G major triad is 
played in the treble and surrounded by ¢ mador triad. dnd ¢ - 
sharp EC while octaves, in groups, covering the inter~- 
wal of a third,are played in the bass. Theme @is stuted meta- 
diatonically over these octaves. 


Ex. 45.. 


_ Motto 4 pil. vivo 
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A chord triad with the seventh in the bass, amidst a 
complex web of counterpoints, probably derived from themes 
2 and 5 in diminution, leads to a metadiatoniec statement of 
theme 2 over its inversion in the bass. The octaves heard 
in between the chords are theme 2 diminished inverted and 
diminished inverted cancrizans. 

Ex. 46, 
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Theme ® is then played over an inversion of theme (3), 
which enters twice imitatively and Zeads to a statement of 


theme (5). All counterpoints in this subsection can be derived 
from themes @ and @. 
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A mach augmented theme (2)is played, in octaves, in the © 
bass over which a quasi "mixtures" passage is executed by 
both hands. The counterpoints, ag usual, are related +0 (2) 
and (5), Theme @ makes two consective. entrances in the treble, 
and then theme (@) enters in triplets. The counterpoints reach 
an absolute thickness of thirteen voices. This aubsection 
eadences on the B flat minor triad in the second inversion 


with added sixth over C sharp found in the Introduction. 
Ex. 48, 
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The next bass note heard is a G, a tritone from the ¢ sharp. 
Theme (3) is played twice, fugally, in tke treble and in the 
tenor over and under another statement of @. Theme @is 
stated, along with its inversion, in the bass under a chord 
in the treble built up. from the motto's fourths. 

Ex. 49. 
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A pedal on A appears in quintuplets resembling the quin~ 
tuplets previously heard on ¢ sharp and G, while over it 
theme 6, harmonized metadiatonically, is played in its entire- 
ty. 


TT 


The texture thins, and theme @ augmented, is stated in 
full in block chords,with manual passages in thirds resembling 
diminshed (2, played by both hands after each half of the theme. 

Ex. 51. 


Solgnne e maestoso con'grandezza : 
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The fugal, polytonal, and polychordal entrances of 
theme (2) over a pedal € sharp, in quintuplets, follow. Sig- 
nificantly, the first chord over the ¢ sharp is a @ major 


triad. 


Ex. 52. 


A mixtures passage leads to a statement of theme (4) 
with a derived counterpoint and a diminished form of & 
entering, fugually, with its own counterpoint, This pro~ 
cedure returns in Variation XXITIZ in Interlude I. The 


diminished forn of (4) ends with the first five notes of the 
motto. Interestingly, theme (4) has been altered. It is 
atated properly until the last note, C sharp. Previously, 
an F was next to the last note, while, here, a G es been 
interposed between the F and C sharp. This serves to in- 
troduce the interval of the tritone into the theme. In 


other words, the theme has been organically altered, 
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Ex. 53. 


A short chorale-like passage composed of all the notes 
of the motto, except one, an F, precedes two simultaneous 
statements of theme (2} each with its own counterpoint in 
triplets, leading to a polytonal eadence of a D flat major 
triad over an B flat major triad. This harmony is extreme 


ly important in Interlude i. 
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Ex. 54. 


Theme (2) enters three times imitatively, each note trilled,. 
After the third entrance, the subject found in Fugue I enters 
on G, in octaves, in the bass anticipating the movement to - 
come. The subject is not stated exactly, just the characteris- 
tic intervals of the head are present. These intervals are 
an ascending fifth and a descending half step. The body of 
the subject is accompanied by tremolo figures in the right 
hand that are pianistically identical to the tremolos in 
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Fantagia Contrappuntistica of Busoni. 


Ex, 55. Sorabji 


Wee ee 


56. Busoni 


Ex. 
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Once the statement has ended, a first inversion D sharp 
minor triad is played in the bass, reminiscent of the begin- 
ning of the work, 

The head of the subject of Fugue I enters once more in 
the bass. This time it enters on C sharp, a tritone from ¢@ 
which was the first entrance pitch. Altered versions of the 
opening motto appear over the subject. A’B flat octave is 
held in the bass, and there are three more expositions of the 
beginning of @ with a statement of theme @)Jover the first two. 
A.combined doubly-diminished motto and doubly-diminished (2) 
inverted in a descending sequential pattern is over theme 4, 
which is in octaves. First inversion @ minor triads appear in 


the bass, These are analogous to the opening D sharp minor 


triads transposed up a third, The counterpoints closely re- 


semble pux ii of Fugue I¥. 
Ex. 57. 
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Theme(2) is stated metadiatonically over an A bass. Two 


counterpoints lead to another statement of B and then to a 


statement of 2) inverted over a series of rising thirds, 
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‘inversion. under 


the: second: 


in: 


? 


minor triad 


A D sharp 


theme (3) ana fragments of @ and §) lead to an augmented 


ever which PM is stated 


statement of theme Q)in the bass, 


and @ ganerizans inverted is played in 


tremelos displaying the tritone relationship, 


metadiatonically, 
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Theme (2) is stated again over the interval of a fourth, 
sustained in the bass, and is followed by another exposition 
ef theme @) and its inversion, both in chord streams, with 
@ diminished and diminished inverted, as counterpoints. A 
series of chords ascending in thirds leads to a local climax, 
in octaves, on the pitches A and D sharp (tritone relation~ 


ship). 
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Theme (5) is stated in the bass, in octaves, with its own 


Above it appears the motto with its counter- 


counterpoint. 


@ 


point and a simultaneous statement of themes (5) and 


Bx. 61, 


The movement concludes with the pedal on A 


in quintup- 


‘ 


lets, on the lowest octave of the keyboard, over which is 


By this time, 


played theme @& harmonized metadiatonically,. 


theme(2)has begun to resemble the body of the upcoming fugue 


The quintuplets continue alone, as if played on organ 


theme. 


Added notes to the pedal A cover all twelve chromatie 


pedals. 
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tones, The tempo slows and the throbs in the bass subside as 
an anticipation of the subject of Fugue I appears in octaves., 
Theme (is stated in the treble, before the completion of the 
subject statement, After the announcement of theme @ there 
is a final anticipation of the fugue subject in the bass 
leading to the cadence. This last anticipation is interesting, 
because, instead of the characteristic opening intervals of a 
rising fifth and a descending half step, it uses an ascending 
tritone and a descending half step. The cadence chord is the 
result of each line's voice leading. The ensuing fugue is 


attacked immediately, 
Ex. 62, 
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Fugue |, 


The first of the four fugues in the Opus Clavicembalis— 


ticum is the shortest (13 pages) and simplest; it has only 
one subject and two countersubjects. There is practically no 
extraneous episodical material in Fugue I; the subject, coun- 

teraubject, or fragment therefrom is rarely absent from the 
texture. Sorabji does, however, take liberties with the in- 
tervals comprising the subject, Alteration of the intervals 
in subsequent presentations of the subject can be considered 
analegous to the alterations made for the sake of the tonal 
answer in traditional fugal style. 

Fugue I is in @ sharp minor, or, at least, it begins and 
ends in G sherp minor. Even though one of the main charac-. 
teristics of Sorabji's music is its flowing style, the 
movements do have cellular events. For clarification, I have 
numbered the cellular events in Fugue I and in the Fantasia, 
because there are no regular metric divisions. 

The head of the fugue subject bears a marked similarity 
to the head of the subject of Fugue I of Busoni's Fantasia 
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Contrappuntistica, which, in turn, resembles the head of the 
subject of Fugue X¥ from Bach's Art of Fugue. The head of 
Sorabji's fugue subject consists of an ascending fifth and a 
descending half step, while the heads of the other two fugues 
consist of an ascending fifth and a descending major second. 
It incorporates the interval of a tritone into its head 
between the pitches of G sharp and D. It is significant that 
Bach's and Busoni's fugues are in D and Sorabjits fugue is 

in @ sharp, a tritone away. The countersubjects of the three 
fugues commence on A, and all have similar contours. 


Bx. 63. Bach 
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The first twenty-one entrances of the subject of Fugue 1 
are now catalogued to show the intervallic wariety in the pre- 
sentation of the subject. 

TABLE 1 


HOW THE FIRST TWENTY=ONE ENTRANCES OF THE SUBJECT OF FUGUE I 
SHOW THE INTERVALLIC VARIB2Y IN THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE SUBJECT ; 


ne  aestEuPUENaI AadHsSipustniniraenenyunnnuseabanpeansanennetn 


Entrance Pitch 
Number of Intervals of the Subject 
Entrance 8 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
half atep, ascending major 
second, ascending half step, 
ascending major second, as- 
cending half step 


Ascending fifth, descend= 
ing half step, ascending 
ascending major second, as- 
major second, ascending 
half step, ascending major 
gecond, ascending major 
second, ascending half 
step. 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending = - 
half step, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second, ascending half 
step. 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
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TABLE 2—Continued, 


Entrance Pitch 
Mamber of Intervals of the Subject 
Entrance 


ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
helf step, ascending half 
step, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second 


58 F | Ascending fifth, .descend~. 
ing half step, ascending 
| major second, ascending half 
step, ascending major -. 
| second, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second, ascending minor 
third 
6b B flat Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending half 
step, ascending major second, 
ascending major second,as— 
ecending half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
half step, ascending half 
step, ascending major second, 
ascending major second, as- 
cending major second. (twice) 


atPetto 
with 6) 


8 @ sharp 
(tritone 
from 7) 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
half step, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second. 

9 G sharp Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 


Entrance 
Number 


104 


ret 


13 


14 
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TABLE 1--~Continued. 


Entrance 


D (in 
stretto 
with, and 
a tritone 
away, from 
9) 


C sharp 
(in atretto 
with 12) 


Intervals of the Subject 


half step, ascending half 
step, ascending half step, 
ascending major second, as= 
ecending major second 


Ascending fifth, descend~ 
ing half step, descending 
half step, ascending. minor 
third, descending half step, 
ascending minor third, des- 
cending half step, ascending 
half step, ascending major 
second, ascending major 
second 


Ascending fifth, descend— 
half step, ascending major 
second, ascending half step, 
ascending major second, as— 
cending half step, ascending 
half step, ascending half 
step 


Ascending fifth, desecend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second : 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
haif step, ascending major 
second, ascending mejor 
second, ascending helf 
step, ascending major 
second 


Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 


major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
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_ TABLE 1--Continued. 


! 


Entrance | Pitch 
Humber of Intervals of the Subject 
: Entrance 


half step, ascending major 
second, ascending half step, 
ascending major second 


158 A flat (in Ascending fourth, descend- 
stretto ing half step, ascending 
with 14) major second, ascending 


half step, ascending half 
step, ascending half step, 
ascending major second, as— 
seending half step 


16% F Ascending fifth, descending 
half step, ascending half 
step, ascending half step 


ut ¢ sharp Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
half step, ascending half 
step, ascending major 
second, ascending half 
step, ascending half step 


183 A Ascending fifth, descend- 
ing half step, ascending 
major second, ascending 
major second, ascending 
half step, ascending half 
step, ascending half step, 
ascending major second, 
descending fourth 


39 F sharp Ascending fifth, descend- 
(in stretto ing half step, ascending 
with 18) major second, ascending 


half step, ascending half 
step, unison, descending 
major second, descending 
major second, descending 
half step, ascending half 


step 
20 G (a Ascending fifth, descend- 
tritone ing half step, ascending 
from 19) major second, ascending 
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TABLE 1~~Continued. 


Entrance 
Number Intervals of the Subject 


Entrance 


half step, ascending half 
step, ascending major second, 
ascending minor third 

21 Ascending fifth, descending 
major second, ascending minor 
third, ascending half step, 
ascending major second, as— 
cending half step, ascending 
major second, ascending major 
second 


®arter this entrance, the subject proper does not enter 
for ten quarter notes. An inversion and a diminution, some= 
what resembling the musical spelling of the. dedicatee, appear 
along with countersubject 1. 


byere the subject contains an extra note. 


CThis entrance contains the first rhythmic change of the 
subject which does not enter again for fifteen quarter notes. 
During this time, the texture is composed of countersubject 1 
in various forms. 


done subject is rhythmically here, as well. There is a 
ten-quarter note gap coygisting of countersubject 1 and a 
hint of countersubject ral 

“fhe pitch of this entrance is identical to the first an- 
pew et of the fugue subject at the end of the Chorale 

relude. , 


tyme body of the subject resembles theme Q, 


-8mpere is a cadence on F sharp and then a brief episode 
om countersubject 1. 


Ropere is a fragmentary statement of the subject. 


itnere is a cadence on A similar to the cadence on A in 
the Introduction. 


Jrne statement of the subject concludes with the signifi- 
eant interval of the descending fourth. 
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Khe head of the subject is altered to resemble the 
subject heads found in 6 I of Busoni's Fantasia Contrap- 


puntistica and in Fugue X¥ of Bach's Art of Fugue. 


Ex. 64. Entrances 
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The subject of Fugue I of. Opus Clavicembalistieum even~ 


tually makes an entrance on all twelve chromatic tones. This 
is algo true of the subjects of all the other fugues in the 
opus. | 

There is no owvious pattern in the pitch entrances of the 
subject of this fugue. What can be said is that the subject 
frequently enters at one of the significant intervals of the 
major second, third, fourth, or tritone. 

The characteristic interval of entrance of this fugue is 
the minor seventh. By this, I mean that the first answer to 
the first entrance is at the interval of a seventh. It will 
be seen that each fugue has its own characteristic interval 
of entrance, and I will endeavor to prove that these inter- 
¥Wals underlie in a fundamental way the overall unity of the 


werk, 
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Up to, and through, entrance 19, the fugue has been concerned 
only with the subject and countersubject proper. Now, Sorab ji 
begins employing fugal devices such as, augmentation, inver- 


sion. cancrizans, and combinations of these four. 


After entrance 19, countersubject 1 appears augmented in 
the bass, and after entrance 21, the subject appears dimin- 
ished in the soprano, 

Ex. 65, 

See 18, 19, 20, and 21 of Ex, 64, ; 
Countersubject 1 is en organic outgrowth of the head of the 
subject diminished. The opening intervals of countersubject 1 
are an ascending fifth and a descending half step; these are 
identical to the Opening intervals of the head of the subject. 

Four more statements of the subject, after entrance 21, 


lead to another episode on countersubject 2 in stretto. Then, 


the subject diminished appears again. 
Ex. 66, 
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Five of the next six entrances of the subject are in 
stretto. Following the sixth entrance, the subject makes its 
first appearance in augmentation,in octaves,in the bass. At 
the same tiwe, the subject also makes its first appearance in 
inversion in the soprano. Countersubject 1 is in the alto; 
the opening fourths of the motto are in the tenor. 

Ex. 67. 
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The subject enters in inversion in the bass. There are 
two kinds of inversion in this fugue, neither of which is 
absolute. The first begins with the downward leap of a fourth 
instead of a fifth; the second begins with a downward leap of 
a fifth, but, instead of rising a half step, it descends a 
half step. Inversions, already mentioned, belong to the first 
type. The next entrance of the subject.in inversion is of 4¢ 
the second type. 

Ex. 68, 


Countersubject 2, a running eighth note passage, is ine 


troduced. It was foreshadowed in the fugue in two ways: one, 
by the gradual introduction of eighth note figures throughout 
the fugue; and, two, by the appearance of two groups of four 
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eighth notes played simultaneously as a condensed hint. 
Ex. 69. 
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An entrance of the subject, beginning with the upward 
leap of an octave (equals a fifth plus a fourth), instead of 
a fifth, leads to a pedal on A, the note on which countersub- 
ject 1 was introduced. The statement of the subject, its 
head starting with an ascending tritone, instead of a fifth, 
is played over the pedal A, Perhaps, the fact that influ- 
enced the change from a fifth to a tritone was that the In- 


troduction, in D sharp minor, is a tritone removed from the 


pedal A which plays an important subsidiery role in that 
movement. Countersubject 2 augmented and in canon is also 


played over the pedal. 
Bx. 70. 
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fhe subject enters twice again, diminished in one entrance. 


Bx. 71. 
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A fugue cadences on the tonic, and there ensues a brief 


The 


section on the subject inverted and the subject proper. 


rhythm of the subject is altered dying this section. 


Ex. 72. 
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Contrapuntal combinations start from this point on to 
the end of the fugue. They are: . 

1. Subject 1 is inverted in the soprano, over countersub- 
ject 2 in the alto, over subject 1 diminished in the tenor, 
and over countersubject 1 followed by countersubject 2 in 
the bass, 


Bx. 74. 
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2, The subject makes its first appearance in a retrograde 
inversion in the bass over which appear countersubject 1 
inverted, countersubject 2, and subject 1. 

Ex. 75. 


3. Countersubject 2 is in the soprano, subject 1 cancrigans 
inverted appears in the alto, countersubject 1 inverted is” 
played in the tenor, and subject 1 diminished and inverted is 
in the bass. 


Ex. 76. 
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4. Countersubject 1 is in the soprano, over subject 1 in 


the alto, over subject 1 cancrizans inverted in the tenor, 


and over eountersubject 2 in the bass. 


Ex. 77. 


5. <A brief episode using countersubject.1,. counterstbject. 2, 
and the tail of subject 1 appears. ‘ 
Ex. 78. 


6. Countersubject 1 is in the soprano, the head of subject 1, 
played twice, is in the alto, over countersubject 2 in the 
tenor, and over the tail of countersubject 1 in the bass, 


Bx. 79. 
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7. Subject 1 cancrigans inverted appears in the soprano, 
over countersubject 2 in the alto, over countersubject 1 in 
the tenor, and over subject 1 with an altered head (ascending 


major sixth, descending major second) in the base. 


Ex, 80. 


81. Caner. ino. 


8 Subject 1 is in the soprano, countersubject 1 is in the 
alte, and subject 1 inverted is in canon in the tenor and in 


the bass. 
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9. Subject 1 appears in the bass, countersubject 1 in the 
tneor, subject in the alto, and subject 1 inverted in the 
soprano, 


Ex. 82, 
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10. An episode, consisting of the tail of countersubject “2, 


in eanon, and countersubject 1 is heard. 


Ex, 83, 


ll. Subject 1 diminished appears in the soprano over cownter- 


subject 2 cancrizans inverted in the alto, over countersub-= 


ject 2 in the tenor, and over subject 1 cancrizans in the 
bass. 


Bx. 84, 
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12. Countersubject 2 is in the bass, subject 1 cancrizans 


is in the tenor, countersubject 1 is in the alto, and the 
opening fourths of the motto appear in the soprano. 
Ex. 85. 


13. Subject 1 is diminished in the soprano, over countersub— 
ject 2 in the alto, over a tail of countersubject 2 in the 
tenor, and over subject 1 in the bass, 


Ex. 86. 
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14. Subject 1 cancrizans appears in the bass, under counter- 


subject 1 in the tenor, under countersubject 2 augmented and 


inverted in the alto, and under subject 1 in the soprano, 


Ex. 87. 


15. Countersubject 1 is in the soprano, subject 1 cancrizeans 
is in the alto, and countersubject 2 is in the tenor, After 


eight quarter notes, subject 1 enters in the bass. 
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Ex. 88, 
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cancrizang ig in stretto in the soprano and 


Subject 1 


16, 


bass with countersubject 1 in the alto, the last leading 


to countersubject 2 in the soprano. 
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17. Subject 1 is in the bass, and it is also under subject 1 


inverted in the tenor. The hesd of subject 1 hes been altered 
to an ascending tritone and a descending half step (Ex. 89.). 
18. Subject 1 inverted is in the bass, under countersub- 


ject 2 in the tenor, under countersubject 1 in the alto, and 
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under countersubject 1 in the alto, and under countersubject 2 


gancrizans in the soprano, 


Ex. 90% 


Subject 1 inverted appears in the soprano, over counter— 


19, 


subject 2 in the alto, over countersubject 1 in the tenor, and 


over subject 1 diminished in the bass, 
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20. Subject 1 appears diminished in the soprano, over counter 


subject 2 in the alto, over countersubject 1 in the tenor, and 
over subject 1 inverted in the bass, 


Ex. 92. 


21. A-sbretto on subject 1 follows with countersubject 1 and 
2 appearing. 
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Ex, 93, 
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22. Subject 1 is diminished and then augmented in the bass. 
Countersubject 2 is extremely prominent. Subject 1 appears 
in stretto-im the soprano and in the alto over the augmented 


subject, 
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Ex. 94. 
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23. Subject 1 appears twice simultaneously in the bass over 
augmented subject 1. Subject 1 diminished is in the soprano, 
along with countersubject 2 (Ex. 94.). 

24. Subject 1 is in stretto in the bass leading to counter- 
subject 2 in the bass, under countersubject 2 in the tenor, 
and under subject 1 diminished and inverted diminished in the 
soprano and alte over subject 1 diminished in the tenor which 
is under countersubject 1 in the alto, 
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Ex. 95. 


The pedal 


A pedal on A begins underneath the stretto. 


25. 


leaps a tritone to D sharp and then to a final eadence on 


There are octave leaps on D sharp in the bass in 


@ sharp. 


Over this is the appear- 


reminiscence of countersubject 1. 


ance of countersubject 2, in canon, &long with a tail of 


the last ending 


subject 1 and a diminished tail of subject 1, 


with two leaps of a fourth and the leap of a tritone. 
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Fantasia 


This toccata-like movement freely develops all the pre- 
vious themes, subject 1, and countersubjects 1 and 2. ‘he 
sixteenth-note movement never ceases throughout the Fanta- 
Bia's nine pages. Mote that, on the microscopic level, the 
sixteenth-note passages contain intervallic allusions to 
themes past and future such as d, Dux I¥ Fugue I¥, the notes 
of the dedicatee, countersubject 2, Dux IE Fugue IV inverted, 
the motto, and the. accompaniment figures and cadenzas in the 


Introduction. 


The cellular events are: 

1. Soon after the running passages stert, the opening 
fourths of the motto appear triply diminished three times in 
the bass; first, on the original piteh E, then on F, and fi- 
nelly, on B. The distnace between E and F is identical to 
the progress of the opening motto, and the distance between 
F and B in a tritone, 

Ex. -97. 
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2. ‘the first four notes of 1 diminished appear three times, 
followed immediately by the head of subject 1 from Fugue I, 
in octaves, in the bass on G, a tritone from the last bass 
note which is € sharp. 

Ex. 98, 


3. wenty-four sixteenth notes resembling figurations in Ca~ 
denza i lead to a reference, on A flat octaves in the treble 
and the bass, to countersubject 1 of Fugue I and its proto- 
type in the Introduction. 
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4. The head of subject 1 Fugue I is stated, harmonized meta- 


diatonically. The first three sixteenth notes and the last 


note of subject 1 form the musical spelling of the. dedicatee. 
Ex. 100. 


5. The descending fourths of the motto doubly-diminished 
enter in the treble four times in succession, The allusions 
in the bass to the dedicatee continue, 


Ex, 101. 
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6. Countersubject 1 Fugue I diminished appears in the bass. 
Ex, 102, 


7. Theme @, harmonized metadiatonically, is stated in the 


bass. 
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8. Fugue I subject 1, intervallically and rhythmically. 


altered, enters, 


Ex, 104, 
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9. KEugue I countersubject 1 is heard in the bass, in octaves, 
The sixteenth-note passages above the countersubject resemble 
Dux Il Fugue It, 
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Ex, 105. 


appears twice in succession, 


doubly-diminished, 


10. Theme /)),. 


dual metamorphosis which changes Ginto the 


and there is a gra 


notes of the dedicatee. 


Ex, 106. 
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Subject 1 Fugue I is stated fragmented. 


ll. 


Ex. 107, 


The head of Fugue I subject 1 enters three times. 


i2. 


Ex. 108. 


13, The opening fourths of the motto appear in the bass 


i which is dispersed in the other 


EPugue 


succession of ascending thirds resembling the 


under subject 1 


A 


voices. 


thirds in the Chorale Prelude are seen, 


Ex. 109, 


14. Fugue I subject 1 is stated metadiatonically with@) dimin- 
ished played in between each two chords, 
Ex. 10. 
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Subject 1 Fugue I is played in the bass in octaves, 


15. 


liz 


Ex. 


is heard in the treble with 


16, Thene (3), doubly~diminished 


reference to the chromatic notes over the A pedal in the 


Chorale Prelude. 
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Subject 1 Fugue I is seen in the bass in octaves. 


17. 
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Countersubject 2 Fugue J appears in three-part imitation 


18. 


and comes to rest on a sonority of two superimposed fourths 


which are a verticalization of the ovening motto’s original 


intervals. 
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Ex e 114 4 


19. Two entrances of Fugue I subject 1,: harmonized metadia~. 
diatonically, appear ower D flats in the bass in the opening 
countersubject rhythms from the Introduction, 


Ex. 115. 
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20. The notes of the dedicatee, in an altered version har- 


monized metadiatonically, are seen after Fugue I subject 1, 
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Ex. 116, 


221, References to countersubject 1 Fugue I appear in octaves 
in the treble, 


Ex. 117. 


22, A short subsection of Dux IT Fugue IW and its inversion 


is seen, 
Ex, 118. 
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23. Four entrances of Fugue J subject 1 in imitation appear. 
Taree of the entrances are at the interval of a tritone, and 
the fourth entrance is at the interval of a fifth. These in- 
tervals generated by the head of subject 1 Fugue ie 

Ex. 119. 


24. Countersubject 1 Fugue I appears in the baas. 
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Ex, 120, 


25. Fugue I subject 1 and Fugue i countersubject 1 appear in 
the treble, Fugue lL countersubjeet 1 is seen in the bass 
followed by & chord which is a verticalization of the intro- 
ductory figure at the beginning of the introduction... 

Ex. 121 


forn,. 


Ex, 122, 


27. Countersubject 2 Fugue I is heard in the bass under the 


notes of the dedicatee in sixteenth-note passages in the 
treble, 


Ex. 123, 
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28, Counterabject 2 is played in the treble over countersub~ 
ject 2 diminished in the bass, After this, with a tempo 
change to presto, arpeggios exceed the range of a normal piano 
keyboard. The musical spelling of the dedicatee appears among 
the arpeggios, each note of the dedicatee part of its proper 
harmony. "By proper harmony" I mean the harmonies used when 
the dedicatee is finally labelled by Sorabji himself at the 


end of this movement. 


Ex, 124. 
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29. Four entrances of Fugue I subject 1 in imitation are 
followed by Fugue I countersubject l,in octaves, and the 
fourths of the opening motto in the bass, 

Ex. 125 
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30, Fragmentary statements of countersubject 1 Fugue is 


Fugue I subject 1 ana of theme (3) appear, 
Ex. 126, 


31. Bass figures resembling similar figures in the Chorale 
Prelude and countersubject 1 Fugue J lead to a suceeasston: of 
ascending thirds in the base and descending thirds in the 
treble, 
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Ex. 127, 
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32. Fugue I countersubject 1 appears in the treble. 
Ex. 128. 


33. Fugue I subject 1 is in the bass under its inversion in 
the treble. 
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34. Countersubject 1 Fugue Zi appears in the bass under part 
of Dux IV Fugue IV. 
Ex. 130, 


35. Countersubject 1 is seen again in the bass. The figures 
in the treble resemble closely the figures in the Toccata. 
Ex. 131. 
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36. The heed of subject 1 Fugue I is in the treble over 
fragments of Dux if Fugue IV in the bass. 
Ex. 132, 


37. Countersubject 1 Fugue I is played in the bags on A 
Ex. 133, 


38. Fugue I subject 1 appears in the bass on E flat, a tritone 
away from the countersubject on A. Theme @) is stated metadia- 
tonically over the fugue subject. 

Ex. 134. 
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39. A reference to countersubject 1 Fugue I on the opening 
pitch, D sharp, in the Introduction, is played with a single 
counterpoint above, 


Ex. 135, 
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40. Fugue I subject 1, harmonized metadiatonically, and coun- 
subjett 1 Fugue I in the bass are followed by a reference to 
the motto, 

Ex. 136. 
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41. Fugue I subject 1 is played inthe bass under counter~ 


subject 1 Fugue II in the breble. 
Ex. 137. 


42, A chord of the opening harmony (D sharp minor first in- 
version) and references to countersubject 1 Fugue I lead to 
the first labelled statement of the notes of the dedicatee 
over sixteenth-note figures from Cadenza I. 


Ex. 138, 


is played by itself and then 


Countersubject 1 Fugue I 


43. 


played in imitation. 


Ex. 139. 
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44, Countersubject 1 Fugue J, in octaves and thirds,is pre- 
sented over a pedal on A, similar to the pedal on A which in- 
troduced Fugue I. Themes G)ana @were originally seen harmo~ 
nized in octaves and thirds. The interval of. the third plays 
a secondary role in the unity of the work, notably in bridge 


passages, 
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Ex. 140 
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45. Fugue I subject 1 appears in the bass and treble, HRe- 
ferences to countersubject 1 Fugue I abound from this point 
until the conclusion of the movement. 


Ex. 141. 


46, Fugue I subject 1 is harmonized metadiatonically followed 
by the first three notes of the motto played simultaneously in 
the bass. 
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Ex. 142, 
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47. Fugue 1 subject 1 enters for the last time in the bass 
on F sharp over the notes of the dedicatee harmonized meta~ 
diatonically. The notes of the dedicetee occupy the root, 
third, diminished fifth, and augmented fifth of the triads 
used. The first chord is a ¢ major trind which appears over 


the Fugue I subject 1 entrance on F sharp in the bass. The 
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interval of a tritone is apparent. 
Ex. 143. 
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48. The movement concludes with an octave leap in the treble 
and in the bass, a semitone removed from each other. 


Ex. 144. 


fhe first part of the Opus Clavicembalistioum concludes 
with a double fugue. This fugue is so similar +o Fugue I 
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that I have not analyzed it here. Suffice it to say that its 
two subjects and countersubject undergo every combination of 
contrapuntal devices and that the subject and countersubjects 
of Fugue I also appear. This happens in all subsequent fugues, 
For example, all the themes previously mentioned are seen in 
Fugue JII and all the themes in the work appear in Pugue IV 


and the Coda Stretta, Thus, the work accumulates. momentum, 


i shall now analyze the only other type of movement in 
the composition, the theme and variationg movement, Inter— 


lude I. 


Interlude I 


interlude I is a theme with 49 variations. 


EX, 145. 
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The theme is in two sections, Part I and Part II[my desig- 
nation |; the interval of a fourth separates both parte, 
Bach section, like the opening motto,,is eighteen quarter 
notes long. fhe theme is harmonized metadiatonically; the 
harmony and the melody move in contrary motion. The interval 
of the major second is extremely important here. The first 
and second melody notes are a major second apart, and the first 
(topmost) harmony note and the second melody note are a major 
second apart, too. ‘The movement builds momentum by finally 
condensing this interval into & vertical combination. Some 
of the variations are a major second removed from the initial 
Meyn46 | C sharp, of the theme. Thus, harmony and melody or~ 
ganiecally pervade the movement and parallel each other's 
progress,-aa in the opening motte. ‘The variations are rhythmic, 
melodic, harmonic, or any combination of the three, Most of 
the variations are bipartite, following the form of the theme 
rather closely. 

The variations are: 

Z- Variation 1 is marked viyo. The melody notes are all 
stated, with some repetitions, in grace note octaves in the 
bags. Both hands arpeggiate the original harmony under the 
theme along with allusions to the opening motto fourths, the 
dedicatee, and to the theme itself, The arpeggiated harmony 
is not in the same order as it was under the theme, and there 
are note changes in the harmony. The allusion to the dedica- 
tee contains all the notes (C,G,D) except a By an F is used 
instead, a tritone away from the B. The salient feature of 


the harmony of the theme is ites descending chromatic thirds, 
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Bx. 146. 
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2. Variation 2 (moderato) can be considered in a minor key, 
since most of the chords used ane minor triads. The minor key 
is not relative or parallel to the tonic (tonal center) ¢ 
sharp but a tritone away,on G, The melody appear, except for 
the initial notes of each part, as the topmost notes of the 
chords. Both hands play filigree in eighth notes triplets 
around the chords. The accompaniment to the first note of 
Part II is a major second above the accompaniment to the first 
note of Part I; thus, the interval of the major second per- 
wades the entire variation in an expanded form, There is a 
reference to the motto in the penultimate harmony of this 
variation. It ends on a melody note G over a G major triad 
instead of the expected A flat melody note and © sharp major 
triad (a tritone away from @), The @ acts as a leading tone 


to the first note, A flat, of the third wariation. 
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Ex. 147. 
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Variation 


3 
in their original time span embedded within a triplet pattern, 


two 


Phe left hand plays intervallic alludions to the theme 


notes, each moving a major second in contrary motion to each 


ether; two notes, one moving a fifth (the compass of the melo 


dy in Part II) or fourth (the compass of the melody of Part I) 
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and the other moving a major second, in contrary motions twe 
notes, one moving a half step and the other a minor third, in 
eontrary motion, with the average interval a major second, ;or 
two notes, in contrary motion, ,resolving to an octave which 
ig the:compass of the entire theme, Part II is anticipated - 
in bass octaves, a tritone below actual pitch, on G, This 
overlaps the statement of Part II, on pitch, in the treble. 
In this variation, the original melody note FE is altered to 
Eflat, Aside from this, the statement of the theme is in- 
tervallically and rhythmically exact. 

Ex. 148. 
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Diminuendo ma non ralientare 2 


4. Hariation 4 (moderate) has Part II of the melody present- 
ed first, followed by Part I, There are two altered intervals 


in Part II: first, the E is changed to E flat again; and, sec- 
ondly, the last melody note which should be an A flat is moved 
down a major second to an F sharp which enable it to be a 
major second below the first melody note of Part I, an A flat, 
The reason for the enharmonic spelling, F sharp instead of 

G@ flat, will become evident. Part I of the theme, stated 
where Part IIT should have been, is rhythmically and interval- 
lically altered at one point; there is a quarter note A and 

& quarter note B flat where only a quarter note B flat was 
earlier in the theme, Part II is rhythmically altered as well 
with a quarter note E flat and a dotted half note F, instead 
of the original quarter note BE, quarter note F, and half . 
note G. What happens is that, even though the order of the 
parts has been reversed, the spelling and the rhythm remain 
intact, as if the order was not reversed. Thus, Part II has 
Part I's rhythm and note spelling and vice versa. ‘This 
explaing the enharmonic spelling mentioned before... The har- 
mony throughout this variation is a rhythmically diminished 
version of the original harmony, Significantly, the varia- 


tion ends on an E flat triad, a harmony a major second 
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removed from the tonic ¢c sharp. This is important for two 
reasons; one, it explains the melodic change of EF to E flat 
in this and the preceding variation; and, two, it forshadows 
future variations in E flat. 
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5, Variation 5 (animato) has the melody in the middle voice 


amidst descending octaves in the bass and ascending chords, 

in contrary motion and rhythm to the octaves, in the treble. 
The right hand chords contain snatches of the original chro- 
matic harmony and references to the octave leaps of all the 
fugal countersubjects and the theme as stated in this varia- 
tion. The left hand octaves, in sixteenth notes, are @ dimin- 
ished inverted statement of the theme extended over several 
octaves. The melody iteelf is altered in the following ways: 
(2) the initial note of each part is preceded by its leading 
tone, G for Part I and ¢ for Part II, which is analogous to 
the progression from Variation 2 to Variation 3, and (2) Part I 


is divided into two parts, each concerned with helf of the 
theme in this section. The first three notes are a transpo- 
sition of the last three notes of Part I down a major second, 
and the last three notes are the first three notes of Part I on 
pitch. The statement of Part I ends on a C, the leading tone 
te the C sharp of the theme which isn’t written in. It mast be 
remembered, however, that a leading tone was stated at the be- 
ginning, giving the theme its full complement of notes. The 
tritone relationship is apparent here, a @ substitued for a 

C sharp. The first three notes of Part IT are transposed up 

a half step, the fourth note is deleted, and notes $,6,7,and 

8 are stated accurately, except for B changed to EB flet again. 
Pert II is harmonized metadiatonically, The variation ends on 
an F minor triad with a superimposed B flat in the treble. 
arrived at by a metadiatonic version of a leading tone and 


followed by the first four notes of the theme inverted in 
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anon. Canons become prominent in later variations. The 
B flat is intervallically important, since it is a major 
second removed from the third and the fifth of the F minor 
triad and a fourth removed from the root, 
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Variation 6 is a development of the interval of the major 


6. 


The thirty~second 


ion, the minor seventh. 


ianvers 


second and its 


The 


note passages are derived from the intervals of the theme, 


ascending major second is first stated in the treble over a 


the descending minor 


much eondensed version of the theme. 
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seventh is first heard in the bass under major seconds in the 
treble, The most important part of this variation is the si- 
multaneous clash of major seconds in bass octaves. This is 
the first variation in which this vital dissonance is heard. 
References to the motto's fourths and diminutions of Part II 
are also present, ‘his variation ends on D sharp minor, 4 
major second removed from the F minor of the preceding vwaria- 


tion. 


Ex, 151. 
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severo) is 4 further development of the in- 


Variation 7 ( 


. 


7 


terval of the major second, 


The variation starts with a ¢ 


Throughout, 


major triad superimposed on an F major triad. 


this interval appears in seta-of:twe, in-chords, in single 


) 


notes, and in counterpoints as well. Rhythmic figures ( 


presented here remind one of the Chorale Prelude, 


At this point, the genesis of the theme can be described. 


The combinations of themes (2 and (5) supply ail the necessary in- 


tervals and the melodic contour for constructing the theme, 
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This wariation ends on ¢ 


an intervallically and rhythmi- 


eally altered version of the theme is stated in the: bass with 


8....In Variation 8 (andante), 


four derived counterpoints above. 
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in the bass. 
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9. Variation 9 ( abbastanza adagio) has the theme in the bass 


with one counterpoint above it. Here, as in Variation 4, Part II 
is presented before Part I, Similarly, rhythm and note spelling 
‘remain as if the order was never reversed. Part Ii‘ stops at 

the leading tone G. Part I is rhythmically extended by a quarter 
note so that now the theme reads nineteen quarter notes in 
length. This variation started at the interval of a tritone 
from Variation 8; the first melody note and the first counter- 
point note are a tritone apart, Part I is intervaliically ex- 
tended by adding the notes B and DB. These notes are possibly 
derived froma G major: triad. The theme ends with the descend- 
ing leap of an octave which encapsulates the theme by stating 


its compass, 


Ex. 154, 


10. ¥Yariation 10 (¥ive)) is a study of the interval of the 
major second ascending and descending and the theme invert~ 
ed. A major second appears in every sextuplet figure in the 
treble and is present with its inversion in the bass. An in~ 
version of the theme is heard in the middle register, Part I 
@ major second above Part II, Any other intervals present 
such as, fourths, fifths, tritones, and octaves refer to the 


theme as previously described. 
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1l. In Variation 11 (arditamente) Part I appears in the bass, 


in quintuplets,as well as in the treble,in its original rhyth- 
mic yoices,as the first note in the groups of four sixteenth | 
notes. Part II is stated in the bass the same way Part I was 


in the treble. ‘This is a harmonic variation, and it ends on 
E ftat. 
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Ex, 156. 
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12. In Yariation 12, fragments of the theme , harmonized: metadia- 


tonically, are presented in the treble over a walking bass. 
The voice leading of the chords consists mostly of whole step 
motion, and the bass line is reminiacent of the Chorale Preinude 


with its references to theme Q: This variation is lento. 
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13. Yariation 13 (rapide) contains references to the dedi- 
eatee and to the theme in the thirty-second note passages 
in the treble. The motto appears in the bass. Octave leaps 
of a ninth and a partial inversion of Part’ TIT are all that 
remain of the theme proper, 
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14. Variation 14 (esaltato) is a variation on ¥ariation 2 
with an additional variation on Part I, followed by a harmon- 
ie coda. The theme is harmonized metadiatonically, almost 


the same as in Variation 2; the melody is in the topmost note. 
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of the chords. There is a triplet figure in the beginning 
which resembles the analogous figures of Variation 2, Both 


hands play chords between the harmonization that imply the 
theme diminished and diminished inverted. There are regis- 
tral transpositions of the theme into various octaves of the 
plano, The variation concludes on a polychordal combination 
of € sharp, E flat, and @, containing the significant major 
second and tritone. There ensues the extra half variation 
and coda in a similar manner, except that here the major 
second is heard simultaneously at various points, and there- 
are veferences to the motto's fourths that are important in 
Variation 15, The half variation ends with bass notes E flat, 
G, and D flat, as well. 

Ex. 159, 
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adagio) is a fugal study on the theme 


15 (quasi. 
and ita inversion. 


Variation 


15. 


The theme and its inversion are both pre- 


all imi~ 


In the first statement of the theme, 
tative entrances are either at the interval of a fourth with 


sented twice. 


the first note of the preceding entrance, or at the interval 
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of a fourth with the adjacent note of the preceding entrance, 
The motto's fourths form the structure of this variation, The 
majority of entrances, in the next statement of the theme and 
the two inverted statements, are at the fourth, but there are 
eceasional entrances at the fifth and at the tritone. The 
tritone entrances form a tonal pivot to modulate the theme in 
the next variation. The last bass note is a C, the leading 
tone of Part I of the theme. The next bass note heard is a 
G flat in the next variation, an entrance at the interval of 
the tritone of the thene, 

Ex. 160, 
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16. In Variation 16 (moderato), the augmented theme is heard 


in canon at the third. The first entrance in the bass consists 


of two Part II's back to back, one an augmented fifth higher 
than the first in pitch, The imitative entrance in the treble 
is the theme in proper sequence transposed up a major second. 
This statement continues unbroken throughout the variation, 


The bass entrance pauses after the first statement of Part II 
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dong enough for it to become the imitation following the treble: 
melody. The canons clash at the intervals of the major second, , 
fourth, fifth, and tritone., The following occurs around the 
main canon: 
i. The theme diminished and inverted diminished,. 
2. The theme spread out by note transpositions into other 
octaves, 
3. A reference to the dedicatee, 
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}?. Variation 17 (lento) is a polytonal, polychordal canon of 


the metadiatonically harmonized theme, There are prominent 
bass leaps of a tritone and chord movements by whole steps. 


Ex. 162, 


18. Variation 18 (moderato) is a development of the first 
four notes of each part of the theme and the two leading 


tones C and G. 
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Ex. 163. 


19. Variation 19 ( legatissimo abbastanga) is a combination 


of Variations 4 and 14. It is a harmonic variation. The 


theme, harmonized metadiatonically, is surrounded by waria- 
tions on the original harmony, The theme is never presented 
harmonized in the same way twice. 


Ex. 164. 
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(paganinesco), the theme is reduced to 


In Variation 20 


20. 


Octaves make 


its most basic intervallic element, the octave. 


up the entire fabric of the variation, and amidst them, frag~ 


ments of the theme proper appear. 
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Ex. 165, 
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21. Variation 21 (impetuoso) is a development of the first 
four notes of the theme diminished, 
Ex. 166. 
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the notes of the’ theme are 


(Aeolian harp), 


In Variation 22 


22. 


transposed into different octaves and move in contrary motion 


The major second is never absent from the 


to the bass line, 


texture, 
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25. Wariation 23 (moderato) is a melodic variation and a canon, 


*he theme is highly ormamented, and Part II is in canon with 
Part I at the fifth below. There is another canon starting 
with the second half of Part II played along with the above 


eanon in octaves at the fifth below. 


Ex, 168. 
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24. Variation 24 (quasi lento) is 2 combination of Variations 
il and 12. Thematic references in quintuplet figures with 
fragments of the theme, harmonized metadiatonically, appear 


in various rhythmic schemes, 
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Ex. 169. 
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25. Variation 25 (animato assai) is a study on the first two 


notes of the theme. They are firat presented as the original 
whole step, then altered to a half step, and finally shown ae 
a@ major second followed by a half step or vice versa. The har- 


mony consist of whole step movement, 


Ex. 170. 
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26. In ¥ariation 26 (wivace), the melodic tones of the theme, 
in their original time span, are embedded within a triplet 
pattern. There are thematic references in the right hand sez- 
tuplets and allusions to the Chorale Prelude when chords ascend 
by thirds. Eeep in mind that the harmony is based on thirds 
for the theme. 

Ex. 171. 
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27. Yariation 27 is marked lo stesso tempo. ‘This and the 


next variation form a small set. Both contain numerous re~- 
ferences to the motto and the theme diminished. Chords of 


the second and seventh are present. 
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Ex. 172, 
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26. Variation 28 (arditamente) is similar to Variation 27 
with additional references to the ascending thirde of the 


Chorale Prelude. The variation ends with the leap of a ninth 
starting on © sharp and a G major triad with added ninth, a 
tritone removed from the © sharp. The added ninth is a najor 
second from the root and third of the G chord. ‘The G major 
triad has a deleted fifth, and the next variation begins 
using the fifth, D. 

Ex. E73. 
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29. In Variation 29 (mederatamente andando), the theme is: aug- 
mented and surrounded by rhythmically and melodically ornament- 
ed diminutions of the theme. Part I of the theme is in the 
bass, and Part II is in the middle voice. The variation ends 
on an E minor triad in the first inversion, a major second 


above its beginning and a major second below the first harmony 
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of ¥ariation 30. There is an implied reference to the opening 
motto’s progress in the concluding triad. 
Ex. 174. 
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In Variation 30 (moderato), the metadiatonically harmonized 


30. 


theme is surrounded by the theme diminished and diminished in- 


Some of the harmonizations consist of two major thirds 


verted. 


This is signifi- 


& major second apart played simultaneously 


variation is sounded over 


The last chord of the 


eant later. 


in Variation 32. 


This recur 


an 4 in the bass, 


Ex. 175. 
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an ornamented theme is played 


1 (adaglo), 


with its inversion and a countertheme derived from the secon= 


In Variation 


31. 


23s 


dary canon of Variation 
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Ex. 176. 
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32. In Wariation 32 (moderato e dolcissimo sempre), the theme 
is augmented and harmonized metadiatonically over a pedal A 


in the bass. Major seconds are played,along with chords from 
the oviginal harmonization of the theme, over the theme. The 
tritone relationship is apparent when the variation ends on 
an B flat triad superimposed on the A bass. 

Ex. 177. 
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33. Yariation 33 (impetuoso) is an elaboration upon Veriasio: 
dion 10. There are thematic allusions invthe:running pas- 
sages along with references to the original descending thirds 
of the harmony of the theme. The theme is fragmented and 
parts of it are statedas single tones as top notes of chords. 


The interval of the major second is always prominent. 
Ex. 178. 
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34. Variation 34 (tempesto)iia a harmonic variation. 


theme is sounded in chords in the bass, while variations on 
the original harmony and the theme, harmonized metadiatoni- 


cally and diminished, are presented in between the chords. 


The <)> 
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Ex. 1794 
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35. Variation 35 (preste vivace)is a variation in thirds and 
sixths on the original harmony. The variation starts with 

two superimposed triads a major third apart. Thirds and sixths 
move in ascending chromatic sequenees in contrary motion to 
the original harmony, Major seconds and chords and octaves 
appear in the bass. Thus, the melody becomes the harmonic un- 


derpinning while the harmony becomes melody. 


36. 


Var. 35] 
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Ex. 180. 
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In Variation 36 (vivace @ secco), the theme is extended — 


over the entire range of the keyboard in octaves divided. 
hetween the hands.: The variation ends a major second higher 


than it begins. 
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Ex. 181. 
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37. Variation 37 (moderato) is very important. ‘The opening 
four notes of the motto and a descending chromatic fighre 
which is a reference to.the original harmony are in the treble: 
over the first two notes of the theme in imitation in the 
bass. The theme diminished and inverted and the theme har— 
monized metadiatonically in fragments also appear. The 
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variation ends on an E flat harmony containing all the notes 


of the original accompaniment figure from the Introtuction 


‘the G is replaced by a D flat which is a tritone 


but one, G, 


The variation concludes with a sequence of 


removed from it, 


The 


mottos ascending by thirds after the concluding chord. 


last motto contains five notes instead of four and the extra 


note overlaps the next variation. 
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38. Yariation 38 (adagio) is in E flet, 
ornamentation of the theme,harmonized metadiatonically,over 


a rhythmic ostinato on an E flat pedal in the bass. 
Ex. 183. 
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39. Yarjation 39 (andando) is an ornamented version of Yaria~ 
dion 29. A much-ornamented theme appears in the bass with 
three counterpoints above it. 

Ex. 184, 
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40. Variation 40 (precipitato) is a development of the rhythn 


of the first two notes of the theme, harmonized metadiatonicale 


ly. As usual, the running passages consist of inversions and 
inverted diminutions of the theme, 
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Ex. 185. 
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Variation 41 (moderato) is an elaboration upon the descend- 


with references to the theme in 


thirds of the original harmony, 


the scale passages, 


Bx; 186. 
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42. In Yariation 42 (vivace), the theme is completely fragment 
ed, bits and pieces freely imitating each other along with allu- 


sions to the motto and the thirds of the harmony, 


Ex. 187. 
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Variation 43 (Jis¢io) contains the theme diminished in sep- 


43. 


tuplets played while octaves elaborate upon the interval of the 


major second and its derivatives; the. minor seventh, the minor 
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44. In Variation 44 (eighth note equals yvivace abbastanze), the 
theme is diminished in the bass on the original pitch A flat; 


in the second half of the variation, the theme appears diminished 
inthe treble and inverted diminished in the bass. The thirds 
of the original harmony are harmonized metadiatonically. 

Ex, 189. 
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), the theme appears in 
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gon 


In Variation 45 (moderato 


45. 


the treble and inverted in the bass. 


The theme is very freely 


treated from this point on until the end of the movement, 


It is 


and intervallically altered, 


frequently interrupted, fragmented, 


Ex. 190, 
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&@ chord of the ori- 


berta), 


In Variation 46 (moderato con 


ginal accompaniment figure from the Introduction leads to a 


46, 


The 


pedal on € sharp that continues throughout the variation. 


The 


left hand plays metadiatonic references to the theme, 


and the theme 


right hand has fragments of the theme, the motto, 


inverted with scale passages (the theme inverted and diminished), 


The 


The chord that started the vwarlation also bisects it 
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variation ends with a @ major triad, an B flat major triad, and 


an F major triad heard successively and sustained over the 


€ sharp bass. The triads occupy the tritone, major second, and 


third of a G sharp major scale, harmonized metadiatonically. 
Ex. 191. 
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47. Wariation 47 (andante) is a fugal study of the ornamented 


inverted theme, 
Bx. 192. 
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48. In Variation 48 (vivo), there are references to the theme 


and its harmony (by accents) in ascending octaves, while the 
theme appears harmonized metadiatonically as chords and tremoles. 
in the treble, The first part of the variation ends with two 


octaves 4 major second apart struck simultaneously in the treble, 
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This is the concentration of the opening melodic and harmonic 
interval into a simultaneity mentioned earlier and is continued 


in the next variation. The second part of the variation has 

its first half occupied with the theme harmonized metadiatoni«+ 
cally, the theme diminished inverted, and what resembles the 
opening accompaniment figure from the Introduction in thirds and 


octaves (harmonic and melodic references), The second half is 
purely harmonic, consisting of chords of the harmony played by 
both hands in contrary motion, concluding on C sharp major by 
the leap of a tritone in the left hand and a third in the right 
hand. 

Ex. 193. 
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49. Wariation 49 is marked moderato. This last variation is a 
rhapsody on each part of the theme, then a coda using material 
from Part I of the theme. In other words, it follows the form 


of Variation 14. The melodic simultaneity of the major second 


appears at the beginning of each part. The ornamentation around 
the theme is greater here than in any other variation, and there 
are references to the theme in every contrapuntal line. The 

coda is 4 metadaitonic statement of Part I with harmonic and mel-- 
odic allusions to the entire theme. underneath. The last chord 
consists of the tonic, the leading tone, the intervals in the 
theme presented as a cluster, and the important major second pre- 
sented as three pairs of major thirds (harmonic reference), the 
members of each pair separated by a major second, 


Ex. 194. 
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So far the analysis has been on a moderately detailed 
level, but now something must be said about the work as a 
whole. The first question that came to mind while analyzing 
the score of Opus Clavicembalisticum was how does a work of 
such enormity achieve unity. This query tempered the direc- 
tion my analysis took. Throughout, I have attempted to find 
reasonable patterns in the music. 

. Sorabji does not develop his musical material in any or- 
thodox manner. Exact repetition is nonexistent, except in 
the fugues; the work grows out of the initial musical state= 
ments in the manner of a long narrative. As the epic unfolds, 
references are made to its own past and future, Issuing the 
composer to have been successful, the details justify their 
placement by the conclusion of the work, | 

In the broadest sense, the opus is unified in the fol~ 
lowing ways: 

1. The entire composion can be considered an elaborate Vn<I 
cadence, The Opus Clavicembaliatigum begins in D sharp minor 
and onda in G sharp major. Both tonal centers, along with an 
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intermediate tonal center on ¢ sharp, are of prime importance, 
and all seetions either begin or end with one of the three, 
The Introduction and the Chorale Prelude are in D sharp minor, 
Fugue I and the Fantasia are in G sharp minor, Fugue II is in 
A flat, interlude I is in C sharp, Cadenza I is in E flat, 


Fugue ITI is in C sharp, Interlude II is in D sharp minor and 
€ sharp major, Cadenza ii is a pedal A with an E flat minor 
conclusion, and Fugue JX and the Coda-Stretts are in G sharp 


major. ; ; 

2. Intervallically, the entire work can be derived from the 
first page of the Introduction. The significance of the open- 
ing motto, @, and the octave leaps in the bass has been mene 
tioned many times. The harmonization of themes (4) and(3), in 
thirds and octaves, provide all the necessary material for the 
theme and variations harmony, Thirds also play a subsidiary 
role throughout the work,as I have already mentioned. The in- 
portant opening descending fourths of can themselves be 
derived from the notes of the dedicatee. The G, C, and D of 
the musical spelling yield, if properly arranged, the E, B; 
and F sharp of (9) transposed down a major third, This omits 
the 3 of the dedicatee which will appear very shortly. 

I have come to view the four fugues of the opus as the 
intervallic backbone around which the other more freely imagi- 
native sections are hung. It has already been mentioned that 
the characteristic interval of entrance of Fugue I is the 
seventh above, on G sharp and F sharp. The characteristic in- 
terval of entrance of Fugue if is the minor sixth below, on 
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B.fiat and D., The characteristic interval of entrance of 
Fugue ITI is the fifth above, on A flat and EB flat, and the 
characteristic interval of entrance of Fugue IV is the minor 
sixth below, on © sharp and A. 


The pitches are listed as follows: 
Ex. 195. 


These pitches ean be rearranged to form a statement of 1 with 
certain notes missing; these notes will be shown in: parenthe~.. 
sis. The statement is transposed up the significant interval 
of the major second, 

Ex. 196. 


The note E flat is not used but represents @ single-note version 
of the D sharp minor opening harmony. The missing notes of the 
reconstructed motto clearly refer to the dedicatee. First of 
all, the *B" that was not accounted for in the above "2" now 
makes its appearance, and secondly, all the notes of the dedi- 
catee are present in tones 5 through 9. The above almost se- 
dal scheme isn't farfetched, since Sorabji makes use of the 


notes of 1 in other themes. To reiterate, the notes of 1 
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contain ten of the twelve chromatic tones excluding € sharp 
and D. In the Adagio:.of Interlude IJ, the theme is a ten- 
note set which contains the C sharp and D and omits G sharp 
and D sharp. The Paggacaglia theme is a ten-note set too 
with the € sharp and D, leaving out Gand D sharp. Dux Til 
Fugue I¥ is a tem-note set with C sharp and D in place of 
B flat and F. The insertion of € sharp and D into analogous 
themes yields the fully chromatic scale. All the subjects 
of Fugue III are twelve-tone sets just as subjects 1, 2, and 
4 of Fugue I¥ and subjedt 1 Fugue II are. Subject 2 Fume II 
is an eleven-note set with a missing € sharp. Subject 1 
Fugue I omits F sharp, ¢ sharp, C, and A, of. which the-first 
three notes are the head of the subject at the characteristic 
interval of entrance. The A is the starting pitch of the coun— 
tersubject 1 and is a tritone, remvoed from the D sharp octaves 
in the Introduction. Sometimes, Sorabji repeats the notes of 
a theme almost exactly to derive the next theme as subjects 1 
and 2 from Fugue JV show. 

fo me, Sorabji is not a tonal composer although he says 
he is; His works are primarily intervallic in nature. The 
fact that triads appear frequently means nothing if they are 
not within a tonal context. His opera make their own rules 
from their opening statements, and triads are just one of the 
many paraphernalia in his musical arsenal. 

fo Sorabji, the "individual" and "freedom" are synonymous. 


His Opus Clavicembalisticum is an excellent example of the or- 
ganic form of musical composition. 
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Subject 2, 


Moderato e dim. subito 
Ye : 


Code IS Cred taners 


Subsection 7. Cadenza I 


This movement alludes to earlier themes. 


Subsection 8. Fugue Iil 
Ex 198: Subject 1 with Countersubject. 
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Subject 3. : 
“Moderato e andando Nite Sossoaie: Alto et Tenor: _ fe taney é 


Ci ip bea ter. 


Subsection 9. Interlude IT 


As Toccata 
This movement deals with previous themes. 
B, Adagio 
Ex, 199, 
B ee _—— Simortts pion deeonima, ¢ morbiiasina sempre, 
== 
——— pe gen Peet eg ae 


The Adagio also refers to earlier themes, 


C. Passacagiia 
Ex. 200. 


g Tranquitlo ¢. moderato 
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Subsection 10. Cadengza IIL 

This movement alludes to earlier themes. 
Subsection 11. Fugue I¥ 

ae 201. Subject 1 with Countersubject,. 
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Alistair Hinten 
-—# Bruce Pesner 


Dear Mr. Posner, 


Perheps yeu can help Dr. Lick when he gets 
in teuch with you. 


De you knew about the performance of 0.C. in 
Mentreal ? Friday Nev. 9 at 8 otcleck PM in 
Redpath Hall - 3459 MeTavish Street - Montreal 
en the campus ef McGill University. 


With kindest regards from Geeff and myself, 
yours 


\ ane ae 4 bo koet eal fi 


fk. 


Dr. Hartmut Lick + 
Reinthalerstr. 18 

D - 2800 Bremen 1 : ee te Sy 
Tel. 0421 - 219902 . Cas es 


Brenien 17-10-1984 


Mr. Sruce Posner 
360, Weat 2iat.- Nr. tb 
New York N.Y. 10011 


Dear Mr. ial 


I'm just preparing a radio. audi tia on. 1 #Opue Clavicembalisticun" by 
Sorabjij furtheron may be‘ the: possibility ‘of a composer's portrait 

as. a whole, toa... habs iat eens es 
* 2 found a hint. onyour’ ‘thesis on: 1 $orabjt (ecices Uae in: the 
GROVE, and just recived y your’ ‘address from. G; a. Madge. The months ago, 
I: tried -in- Wein: to.get a copy ‘of -your dissertation, but,. unfortunately, 
it is not.present in the "Bayeriache-Staatsbibliathek" <in Munich . 
which in other cases. haga wery gapd collection of US dissertations. | - 
I also asked.an: ‘anquaintant (ory tg be correct,. an. agquaintgnt.- ‘of. an. 
acquaintant...) in New Vork sto. Find! you, but. I didnt hear Fram him, 
I.don!t know. whether he contacted you: or not. His: qtame is Gene: Soudet 
(Tower. Record). Abd see bode cae ee ae : 

tlould you. -be. -able. to -aend.. me:.8 Copy “of your thesis. on barabgi? Is it 
printed?Could: you, “in this cage, kindly ask your editer to send me one? 
bang thanks .and the kindeat PeQnTHe - 

Yours sincerely 


21 September 1932 


Mare-Andre Roberge 
7271, avenue de la Nantaise, app. 503 
Ville d"Anjou, Quebec 1M 3B7 Canada 


Dear Mr. Roberge: 


Your letter of September 14 was passed on to me. The reason why 
Bruce Posner's work on Sorabji does not appear in American Doc- 


in Fordham College's Honors Program. Ordinarily such works do 
not circulate but so heavy has been the demand for consultation 
of this thesis that a copy has been made and is available through 
Inter-Library loan. Please request the thesis as*Sorabji, senior 
thesis by Bruce F. Posner.“ 


Sincerely, 


Gerald 4. Quinn 
Assistant Dean 


GMOQ1eb 

cc Rev. Edward Dowling, S.J. 
Dr. Jamas Kurtz ; 
Mr. Bruce P. Posner ~~ 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Es 225512 ,2028 


Office of the Assistant Dean 


21 September 1982 


Mr. Bruce F. Posner 
2770 Briggs Avenue 
Bronx, NY 10458 


Dear Mr. Posner: 


4 
As you can see from the enclosed letter of Marc-Andre Roberge, 
your senior thesis is in much demand. 


I thought you'd like to know of your impact on the scholarly world. 


Sincerely, 


Boe M. Quinn : 
Assistant Dean 


GMQ:eb 


Enclosures 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY «¢ 3RONX, NEW YORK 10458 


me 
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achieved her first big success in England. Cendrillon was 
danced at the Paris Opéra over 100 times and chosen 
for the grand opening of the Bolshoy Theatre in 
Moscow in 1823, Sor went to Russia in that year with 
the ballerina Félicité Hullin, who danced the {i te role in 
the Moscow production. In 1826 he retu.u2d to Paris, 
publishing there immediately six guitar compositions 
probably written while he wax in Russia an. later his 
Méthode pour ta guitare (1830) and further composi- 
tions for the instrument. He continued uw *2 2 play 
tie guitar until his death. 

Sor achieved fame as a concert performe- on the 
guitar and is best known for his more than 65 <omposi- 
tions for that instrument, which form an important part 
of the classicaf gunai repertory. He took from Morctti 
the idea of playing on the guitar nat merely chords but 
nuusic in parts, and acknowledged his debt to dayda and 
Mozart in matters of style. His Aféthode has been called 
‘easily the most remarkable book on guitar technique 
ever written’ (Grunfeld, p.182). As well as his guitar 
compositions, his songs and ballet music were admired 
throughout Europe. His vocal music influenced his 
guitar music, above all in its treatment of melody. 


WORKS 

Edition: F. Sor: Collection compléte des oeuvres pour fa guitare (Paris, 
¢1825/R1978) 

GUITAR 

Pubd London or Paris, 2181023: 30 divertimentos, opp.t, 2, 8, 13, 
23; 6 sets of variations, opp.3, 9, 11, 15, 16, 20: 5 fantasias, opp.4, 7, 
10, 12, 21; 6 short pieces, op.5; 12 studies, op.6; [2 minuets, op.1. 
Grand Solo, op.14; 2 sonatas, opp.15, 22; 12 waltze op>.17, 18: 
arias arr. from Die Zauberflé'c, op.33 

Puba aris, 1826: 8 short pieces, op.24; Sonata, op.25; 3 sets of 
variations, opp.26-8; 12 studies, op.29 . 

Pubd Paris, {826-39: 6 fantasias, opp.3D, 46, 52, 56, 58, 59: 97 
studies, opp.31, 35, 44, 60; 24 short pieces, opp.32; 42, 45, 47; 6 
salon pieces, opp.33, 36; 12 waltzes, opp.5L. 57: + 09:40; 

” Serenade, op.37; 6 bagatelles- op.43: 6 pieces, op.4': Le calme, 
caprice, op.50; duets, opp.34, 38, 39, 41, 44 bis. 49, 53, 54 bis, 5S, 
61-3 


Other: La candeur (Paris, 1835); La romanesca, with vn acc., F-Pm; 
Air varié; Divertissement, doubtful 
OTHER WORKS 


Operas: Tefemaco nell'isola de Calipso, Barcelona, 25 Aug 1797; Don 


Trastullo, unfinished, lost 

Ballets: La foire de Smyrne, London, 1821, iost; Le seigneur gcnéreux, 
London, 1821, lost; Cendrillon, London, 1822, march arr. gui (Paris, 
1823); L’'amant peintre, London, 1823, as Alphonse et Léonore ou 
L-amant peintre, Moscow, 1824; Hercule et Omphale, Moscow, 
1826; Le sicilien, Paris, 1827; Hassan et le catife, London, 1828, 
lost 2 

Incidental music for Elvira la portuguesa (melodramma), Madrid, 
1804, lost 

Yoeal: at least 25 boleros ar seguidiilas boleras for 1- 3vv, acc. gui/pf, 
some pubd; 33 ariettas, Iv, pf all pubd London; Sp., It., Eng. songs 
and ducts, ace. pf, all pubd London or Paris; cantata; Ocrux,ave spes 
unica, motet; mass, lost 

Inst: waltzes, quadcilles, other pieces, pf 2-4 hands, all pubd; 3 pieces 
for harpolyre (Paris, ¢1830); 2 syms., str qts, Concertante, gui, str 
trio, March for military band, all lost 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A. Ledhuy and H. Bertini: ‘Sor’, Facyclopédie pitsoresque de la musique 
(Paris, 1835) 

B. Saldoni: Diccionario biografico-bibliografico de cfemérides de mir- 
sieos espaitutes, i (Madrid, 1868) 

M, Rocamote: Fernando Sor (Barcelona, 1957) 

W G. Sasser: The Guitar Works of Fernando Sor (diss., U. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1960) = 

H. Radke: ‘Sor, Joseph Fernando Macari’, MGG 

F. V. Grunfeld: The Art and Times uf the Guitar (New York, 1969), 
174i 

B. Seffery: ‘Fernando Sor, Concert Performer’, Guitar Review, xxxir 
1974), 6 

pals pe Sor: Composer and Guitarist (London. 1977) 

BRIAN JEFFERY 


Sorabji, Kaikhosru  Shapurji [Leon Dudley] (4 
Chingford, 14 Aug 1892). English composer, pianist 


and writer on music. The son of a Spanish-Siciiien 
mother and a Parsi father, he was educated Privately ang 
spent most of his life in England. Although he had sng 
early training in counterpoint and Harmeny, he wig 
largely self-taught in music. He became 4 Mate, i. 
pianist and gave a few recitals in London, Paris, Vienna 
(1921-2), Glassew and. Bombay, but grew to dishi- 
performing and abandoned concert life. As a critic fos 
the Musical Times, New Age and the New Engtiy 
Weekly, he displayed biting criticism, flashing wx 
praise of composers who only Jater became fashianai te 
{e.g. Szymanowski, Mahler and Alkan). His two hose 
of essays contain sume of those writings, 

Both European and Eastern influences are foun a 
Sorabji’s compositions. Impressionism is evident in the 
earliest, shorter pieces, but the later works are Persons? 
in style and daring in scope, a single work olen 
intended to occupy an entire programme. Opus clan 
cembalisticum is the longest non-repetitious publish st 
piano piece, lasting nearly three hours (the compune; 
gave its only public performance on | December i4 4; 
in Glasgow), and the ‘Jami’ Symphony is nearly 166, 
Pages long. Large form is achieved not so much by 
thematic development as by continuous narrative eves 
tion of melodies. Phrascs are asymmetrical, textir 
polyrhythmic and the harmony polychromatic: vuriety 
is maintained by the avoidance of sequential repetition, 
and the use of an enormous array af ornamental de> 4. 
tion; and a rich use of countcrpoiat creates staggenng 
complexities. The piano music is written on al least 
three and sometimes as many as seven staves, requiring 
an unprecedented technique and giving the effect of the 
entire range sounding simultaneously. 

Sorabji cares little vor public recognition and in 1949 
banned all performance of his works as being unsuitabie 
under ‘present or foreseeable conditions’. Only his ezr- 
liest works (1918-30) are published; the most mature 
remain in manuscript, Thus he is unknown to the public 
at large, although many eminent musicians have 
admired his work. During the 1960s he made private 
tecordings of some of his piano works; these were 
broadcast in New York (1970) and California (1973) 
and aroused considcrable interest, being the first public 
hearings of any of his music for 30 years. Experiments 
at the University of IHinois, Urbana, in programming 
the piano music into computers, from which tape 
recordings can be made, may enable even the most difficuit 
works to be realized. In 1976 Sorabji lifted the ban on the 
performance of his works, allowing them to be played 
only by Michael Habermann and by Yonty Solomon, 


WORKS 
(unpublished unless otherwise stated) 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL ORCHESTRAL 

Pf Cone. na.1, 1917, rev. 191B; Chaleur, poem, 1920; Pf Cone. no.2, 
1920, pubd; Sym., chorus, orch, org, pf, 1922; 5 sonetti def 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, lv, chamber orch: Tu sa’ ch’i' 80, Signor 
mir, Non so, se s’é la destata luce, A che pid debb'i' omai jintense 
voglia, Veggie nel tuo bel viso, Signor mio, Sc ne! volla per gli occhi il 
cor si vede, 1923; Opusculum, 1923; Pf Cone, no.3 ‘Simorg-Anka’, 
pf, chamber vrch, 1924; Pf Canc. no A, pf, ens; Pf Cone. nv.5, 1927- 
&; Sym., pf, orch, 1933, ine.; Sym. ‘Jami’, Bur, textless chorus, orch, 
org, pf, 1942-51; Sym. Variations, pf, orch, 1951-$; Sym. High 
Mass, solo wv, chorus, orch, org, pf, 1955-61; Opus clavisym- 
phonicum, pf, orch, 1957-9; Opusculum claviorchestrale, pl. orch. 
1973-5 


PIANG: 
Quasi habariera, 1917; 2 Pieces, pukd: In the Hothouse, 1918, Tocesta, 
1920; Fantaisie espagnole, 1919, pubd: Sonata no.1, 1919. pub 
Prelude, Interlude and Fugue, 1920, pubd; Sonata no.2, 1920, pubt! 
Sonata no.3, 1922. pubd: 3 pastiches [after Chopin. Bizci and 
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Rimsky-Korsakav], 1922, no. pubd: Lz 
pubd; Variations and 


Nocturne (‘Djami’), 1928: Toccata nl. 
‘Opua clavicembalisticum, 1929 30, pe 


Sonata no.5 ‘Opus archimagicur’, 
1938-9; Toccata no.3, 11939, tes 
Quacre reliqua hujus materiei inter secretiora, 1940 

‘Vranser. of J. 8. Buch: Chromatic Fantasia [pwv903 


de Comminges (‘He was laughin, 
suonare da me solo, 1946; Sequ 
Rosario Warabeschi, c1950: U: 


Frammenti aforistici (Sutras), 196 
Sym. no.5 (Symphonia brevis), 1972. 
claviensis), 1975-6; Frammento afo 
(Symphonia nocturna}, 1977-8 


SONGS, 

(for 17, pf unless otherwise stated) 
The Poplars (Ducek), 1915; Apparition (M, 
Aphrodite (Taillads), 1916; Lhcure o 
Vacalise, 1916; 1 was not sorrowful (Do 
jerdinier (Givilkin), 1917; L’étang (Rollinat), 1917; 3 pogmes, pubd 

Correspondances (Baudelaire), Crépuscule du 
(Verlaine), Pantomime (Verlaine), 1918; 3 féles gala 


Lirsémédiable (Baudelaire), 1927, 
1991; 3 chants: Le faune {Verlaine}, 


org, 1973 


OTHER WORKS 
Chamber: PF Ont nat, 1929, pubd; PPQnt no 2, 1952-3 
Org: Grg Sym. no.1, 1924, pubd; Org Sym. s10,2, 1929-32, Org Sym, 
0.3, 1949-53 


Chime-beils: Campanile of St Luke's Church [Philade!phia}, 1961 


Principal publisher: Curwen/Oxford University Press 
MSS in US-We, Eu, U, of Maryland, College Park 


WRITINGS 
Around Music (London, 1932) 


Mi contra fa: the Immoralisings of a Machiavellian Musician (London, 

1947) 

“The Validity of the Aristocratic Principle’, Art and Thought, ed. KB. 
Iyer (London, 1947), 214 

"The Greatness of Nicolas Mediner’, Nicolas Mediner (1879-1951): @ 
Tribute 10 his Art and Personatizy, ed. R. Holt (London, 1955), 122 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

8 Grew: “Kaikhosru Sorabji, Britisk Musician, iy (1928), 85 

D. Branson: “Kaikhosru Sorabji’, British Musician and Musical News, v 
(1929), 311 

C. Gray:"Kaikhosru Sorabji’, Cobbett's Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music (Landon, 1929, rev. 2/1963 by C. Muson), 436 

A. G. Browne: “The Music of Kaikhosru Sorabj’, ME, xi (1930), 6 

ED. Rubbra: “Sorabji’s Enigma’, MMR, Ixii (1932), 148 

H MacDiarmid: ‘Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabit', The Company I've Kept 
(Berkeley, Calif., 1967), 38-70 

F. Holliday: “Kaikhosru Skapurji Sorabj’, Thirteen Transcriptions of 
Chopin's Minute Waltz, ed. D. M. Garvelmana (Now York. 1969), 
102 


B. Posner: Sorabji (diss., Fordham U., New York, 1975) 
P. Rupoport: ‘Sorabji and the Computer’, Tempo (1976), ao. 17, p.23 
DONALD GARVELMANN 


Sorbi. See SouRsBY. 
Sordina (It.). Kir. 


Sordino (1t.). (1) MUTE. 
(2) BUFF STOP; see also CLAVICHORD. 
Q@) Kirt. 


Sordo Sodi, (Maria del) Carmen (6 Mexico City, 11 
Nov 1932). Mexican ethnomusicologist and music 
administrator. She studied at the Colegio Juan de Dios 
Peza in San Luis Potosi (BA in philosophy and letters), 
the National Conservatory of Music in Mexico City 
(singing and percussion, 1959-57) and the Idyllwild 


jardin parfumé, 1923, 
Fugue on ‘Dies j a *, 1923-6; Valse fantaisie: 
hommage a Johann Strauss, 1925, pubd: Fragment, 1926, rev, 1937, 

1928: Sonata no.4, 1928-9; 
‘bd; Fantasia ispanica, 1933; 
Pasticcio cappriccioso [after Chouin}, 1933; Toccata no.2, 1933-4; 
1934-5; PE Sym. no.} “Tantric, 
t; Gulistan (Nocturne), 1940; 


] with a Fugue 
{ewv948), 1940; 100 Transocndeatat Studies, 1940-44; St Bertrand 
2 in the tower’), 1941; Concerto per 
ientia cyclica on ‘Dies irae’, 1948-9; 
in nide di seatole, 1950; Pr Sym. 
no.2, (954-5; Passegpiata vencziana fafter Offenbach}, 1956: PF 
Sym. no.3, 1959 60; Famtasiettina, 1961; Pf Sym, no.4, 1962-4; 
Toccata nod, 1964-7; PE 
“4; PE Sym. na.6 (Symphonia 
ristico, 1977; PF Sym. no.7 


fallarmé), 1915; Hymne a 
xquise (Verlaine), 1916: 
wson}, 1917; Le mauvais 


soir mystique 


Pant ntes (Verlaine), 
fubd: Lallée, «4 la promenade, Dans la grotte, 1924: 3 pocmes de 


Culistan de Saddi: 12 lampe, La jalousie, La Adele, 1926; 
Mouvement (textiess), 1928, rev. 


Les chats (Baudelaire), Derniére 
fete galante (Verlaine), 1941; Benedizione di $ Francesco PAssisi, Iv, 


Sordun 535 


School of Music of the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles (1965-70). Concurrently she 
lectured extensively on Mexican folk music in the USA 
and Europe and pursued a career as a performer. In 
1966 she became head of the Seccién de Investigaciones 
Musicales and in [974 director of the Centro Nacional 
de Investigacién, Documentacion e  Informacién 
Musical of the Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes and of 
the instrument museum of the same institute. Her 
Particular areas of research are Mexican music histary, 
dance and ethnomusicology. 
WRITINGS 
‘Los dioses de ia misica y de la,danza a través del Cédice Borgia’, 
Revista de! Conservatario nacional de misica, 00.7 (1964), 8 
“Lossignos de los dias de}calendario azteca y su relacian con la musica’, 
Revista det Conservatoria nacional de micsica, no.8 (1964), 1 


‘La investigacién etnomusical en México’, Revista armonid,i (1966), 
nos.4-5, p.il; nos.8-9, p.3 


‘Coleccién Jesiis Sanchez Garza |. N. B.A. (manuscritos musicales de 


los siglos XV y XVII)’, Revista armania, ii (1967), nos.§ 6, p 
nos.9-11, pa 


“Juventino Rosas y ei vals’, Revista armonia, ii (196R), nos.1-2, p.20: 
n08.3-4, p22 


Casdlogo de laexposicién de instrumentos musicales mexicanes (Mexico 
City, 1966) 


“Algtinos aspectos del folklore musicai de México’, Hustrazione suetion 
ale (1968) {special no.) 

‘Breve historia de la marimba’, Heterofonia, no.22 (1972), 277 

“Fenomenologia eligiosa de “Las danzas dc Conquista”, Heterofonia, 
0.27 (1972-3), 7; vif3 (1973-4), 12 


“La miisica y la danza come expresion de pratesta’, Heterofania, n0.33 
(972-3), 12 GERARD BEHAGUE 


Sordun (Fr. sourdine; Ger. Sordun: it sordone, of pos- 
“bly dolzaine). A double reed instrument of the late 
isth and early 17th centuries in which the cylindrical 
bore doubles back on itself inside a single wooden 
column, so that this relatively short instrument has a 
relatively low pitch. Zacconi (1592) was the first to 
mention sordoni. Practorius (1619) wrote that they 
sounded like carnamusen (see WIND-CAP INSTRUMENTS) 
or crumhorns, that is, fairly soft even though they did 
not have a wind cap. He described five sizes — the largest 
three with bassoon-like crooks -- each with 4 range of 
about an octave and a 6th above their lowest note, F 
{Gross Bass), Bp (Bass), ¢ (Bass), eb (Tenor/alto) and 
43 (Cantus). According to him they had 12 finger-holes 
— though some have two mote controlled by keys ~ in 
addition to a hole at the bottom end for moisture and a 
hole above from which the sound issned, Mersenne 
(1636) and Trichet (c1640) described a similar 
instrument which they called ‘courtaut’, that is, a shor- 
tened bassoon or fagot. The courtaut, unlike the sordun, 
had short projecting tubes called iétines (teats), to sim- 
plify fingering the rear bore: three rétines were added to 
each side of the instrument, but one set was stopped with 
wax according to whether the performer played with his 
left hand above his right, or vice versa. Mersenne wrote 
that co. stauts were used as basses to musettes. 

Four | 6th-century sorduns survive in Vienna (see von 
Schlosse:}, two basses and two great basses, which differ 
in some details from those described by Praetorius. 
They ‘ere probably made in Ttaly for Archduke 
Ferdinand of the Tyrol {4 1595) and were Originally a 
Part of the consort of ‘sordani’, made up of two basses, 
three tenors, two descants and one small descant, de- 
scribed in an inventory from Innsbruck in 1596. 

A sordun is shown being played with two cornetts, a 
shawm, and a teumpet'at a ballet for Louis XIII in a 
17th-century engraving; and a pavan by Francisco 
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James Toces, Bins, Robert 

White, Carel Wincenc, Eilonore 

Willi, Barbase Binet. Kaasfrmawn Concert Hall, 92nd Street Y, 
December 6, 1998. 


This concert af the 92nd Sirmet, the frst of free fo be hosted by 
Ned Rorem, wes a very ekiborate affair, with big-name per- 
formers and & hast whe is orpleng the major American compos- 
ers of the kitler 20th Century. Mr. Corighano himself, a person- 
able and well-spoken man, displayed a charm that contrasted 
well with Me. Gerem’s ferred soul . Before the 
actual musi¢-making begers the tw had’ lengthy chat about 
composing, mostly from a tectinical point of vew, Mr. Corigliano 


pointing out haw various aspects ofthe pleces that were to be 
playad were influenced in seme way by the tachnical attributes 
of the instruments or f or just the 


physical 
difficulty of coming up with @ uniquis idea for o piece. A briefer 
‘the Intermission. 


foshua Belk: “... a frenzied 
rendition of Corigliano’s 


ute = oose. Mr. 
: youthful Sonata...” 


Corighane, of leest in the 
pieces on this concert, 
seems te want fo prevent the audience fram having any inclina- 
tion to dance. Any “ thotthreatened to develop dissi- 
pated batore they ha a cance te take over the form of the 
fame Uenlibs lagi Kowal Sie ies, tn the Beet- 

the very young Mr. 
Biss, the ostinato tool wae frequiently broken up and even 
abandoned in favor of melee euesions, Al certain points in 
the scora, the performer is pitented with tecsures that can be 
rapecied ad ib, ot his or heriiscretien. Were was nothing real- 
{y startling about this, however, iN the Rearing, although Mr. 
Rorem gota leugh from the audience when he told Corigliano 
that he would never trust a performer with something like that. 

The piecé' bused on the Ghhentter Versailles episodes was 
verbolly daderibed by Aly. Carighane'in o way that made it seam 
much more infiguing thanithe aukel esperience of listening to 
the composition, which seemed tepid regther than phantasme- 
goric, despite the efforts ofthe calist, Bigonore Willi and the pi- 
anist Barbara Binet fo weave some sert of apell with delicate and 
sensitive playing. Perhaps mry ignorance of the operd itself was 
on impecttenarnt, 

The third fentasy place, Biche originally intend- 
ed to be a lefshond-onty piece but into very difficult 
piece for the left hand, in wikich the ight hand hos the support 
ing role. There was ¢ lot of moving up end down the length af 
the keybourd for the lal hana, ond @gain the peculiar reluctance 
to let rhythmic drive tlum@h for eny etended . James 

eee: 


Tocco, a dignilied mon vwiho @ bank president and 
ap eente tape aaa yd, drawé bravos for a powerful 


New Music Cannoisepur 


rendition of this very faxing music. 

Of the rest of the concert, my 
particular favorite was Chioroscuro, 
composed for two pianos tuned Y% 
fone apart. This intriguing piece ectually made use of the inter- 
val beWween the twa pianos in a melodic way, unlike many piec- 
as for this combination of instruments, which merely sound out 
ofture, There was a bit of theater when the ‘wo pianists moved 
round, at one point playing on the same instrument, and even 
@ rousing finale which actually took off in a way none of the 
other works did, ot leas? for me. Messrs, Tocco and Biss both 
had a grand time with this music, and the cudience was with 
them all the way, 

The rest of the concert which struck some audience mem- 
bers | spoke with as a bit too long) consisted of lovely arrange- 
tents of some ish folk tunes, charmingly sung by Robert White 
with an appropriate twinkle in his eye, interwoven with flute 
courter-melodies played by Carel Wincenc. The program ended 
with the impossibly young-leoking Joshua Bell giving a frenzied 
rendition af Corigfiane’s youthful Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
accompanied by the again impressive James Tocco. 
jim Theobald 


Elliott Carter. Quintet for Piano and Strings. Ursula Oppens, 
piano; Arditti String Quartet (Irvine Acditti, violin; Graeme 
Jennings, violin; Dow Scheindlin, viola; Rohan de Saram, 
cello). Alice Tully Hall, December 6, 1998. 


This was the New Yark premiere of Carter's Piana Quinterwhich 
was commissioned by the Ubrary of Congress for Oppens and 
the Arditti fa play together in celebration of the composer's 90th 
birthday Which occurred during the following week). The 15- 
minute piece is full of rhythmically and harmonically complex 
music and illustrates Carter's continued compositional vitality. 
The work bagins and ends with an abrupt single plano note 
—an indication of Carter's wit which he also demonstrated at the 
pre-concert lecture. He commented that there are more con- 
temporary composers in this country than listeners to their mu- 
sic, and that this helps explain why it Is so hard fo have pieces 
more than once. This is not true for the quintet which has 
@human face along with its complexity. Its opening section has 
a deeply mourntul quality which develops into more agitated, 
perhaps angry, sections. Also, there is a sense of tanality 
throughout, though the dissonance and angularity of the lines 
seer to belie this. Each performer plays different lines in differ- 
ent ways, repeats these and those of the other performers. Yet, 
there is the clear sense that ail are playing related material, At 
first the strings predominate, but later the picno plays strong 
chordal punctuations and takes center stage for awhile, But 
throughout, a level of intensity is maintained along with a level 
of technical excellence, This is an intriguing work which makes 
for a wonderful birthday celebration. Peter Kroll 


THE MUSIC OF KAIKHOSRU SHAPUR]I SORABII.’ 
Interlude (from Prelude, Interlude and Fugue); Quintet for 
piano and strings *(1920); Trois fétes galantes de Verlaine 
A(19198); Sonata #2 for piano (1920); Pasticcio capriccioso 
sopra Op. 64 #1 della Chopin +(1933). Various artists. 
Presented by PPI at Merkin Concert Hall, Dec. 6. (*World 
AUS, and +New York premieres) 
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Sorabji! How dees that name strike you? If may conjure up all 
sorts of imagined but intriguing. demons and delusions ta the 
incurring crespense ing from 
@ quizzical “Serab=who?" fo an expression of pi ph ceatl 
among the less clued in. Whether this cautiously prepared pro~ 
gram cleared UP some of the mysteries for the latter group 
would be impossible to soy, but fo this reviewer, of least, it 
Served as @ fascinating infreduciion, thanks tc the dedication of 
pianist-organizer Berg. 

K.S. Sorabi (1896-1968), Nhe several other 20th cantury 
compasers, seams fo have haxt ¢ two-part career, pursuing a 
musical path during which ot some point a decisive fork in the 
road was encountered and the nawer direction wos chosen, 
Some composers -- Lukas Foss comes to mind — began their 
showing how far ahead of their 
time they were, only later fo tum fo a more Sistener-triandly 


may be con- 


later choral work, the Massa alte sinfonica encompasses 1,001 
Score pages, requires about the same number of performers 
and fakes about five hours to do. 

No doubt such works would have to be specially pro- 
grammed and/or recorded by and for Sorabi adherents. Sec 
end of article.! On this evening the : 
planning wos modest, sensible, 
Only two works took over 6% 
rainutes, though the piano sonata 
tan well bayond thet. The opening 
piano Interlude, played by Aj. 
Berg, shows the influences of 
Debussy and Seriabin, without the 
inherent mysticism of the latter. The 
songs {3} by Varkeine do show thet 
Sorabji was searching for a differ- 
ent vocal style, sometimes 
the limits of the singer, 


lonal center but with a lot of subsidiary chromaticism by him, as 
well as the pianist and other string players who at fimes find 
themselves fiddfing banal phrases. The composer may have 
been swayed by Schoenberg's use of a line inot a tone row), 
Putting it through strenuous meternorphoses with meter shifts, 
redirection and a roller coaster ride of varying energy levels. But 
it Comes over as a unique design, an eperiment ina new ap- 
proach fo chamber music thot sometteres sounds truly revo- 


New Music Conneissaur 
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lutionary, at other fimes like a hellish regurgitation of others’ 
ideas. fn one passage the pianist sounds as if he’s trying to stop 
the other players with a fernper tantrum, a la the snare drummer 
in Nielsen's Fifth Symphony) Of course, there is no precedent to 
this live performance, so one can only guess that the players ~- 
Mr. Berg, again; Marshall Coid and Lilit Garmpel, violins; David 
Cervtti, viola; Christine Gurnmere, cello — had it right. 

But no one in the audience dared question the performance 
of 21-year old Tellef Johnson in Sorabj's Second Piano Sonate, 
9 work that cannot be truly judged after but ane listening. 
Apparently Mr. Johnson has decided to launch his career by 
taking on works few pianists would dare touch, though he is stl 
an undergraduate at the Eastman School. The Sorabji requires 
50 minutes of relentless concentration of effort. Ostensibly it is a 
sound picture of sn unbearably long struggle between the same 
elements all of the great composers have tussled with, from 
Beethoven to Busoni (to whom the work is dedicated] and Scri- 
abin Whose music it offen suggests). This struggle brings about 
aking of catharsis in which all of the frightful pounding chords, 
arching melodies, arpeggios and trills finally give way to an 
harmoniously ecstatic Eden. That assessment, however, can in 
no way describe the pianist’s role in this seemingly impossible 
task. But our pianist appeared as fit and fresh in the end as in 
the beginning. (Mr. Berg, in the role of page-turner this time, 
confessed later that he was totally exhausted by the end Tellef 
Johnsan Is certainly a young star on the new-music horizon. 

In an interesting post-concert panel discussion in-whi 
Messrs. Johnson and Berg joined Sorabji wate are’) 
(moderator), Kenneth Derus and Alistair Hinton, ¢ leman,i 
the audience rose to question 
all of the attention being paid 
to music he found madden- 
ing. While the panelists 
seamed to humor the ques- 
tioner, some members of the 
Gudience took outright offense 
and felt obliged to argue the 
couse of new music with the man. It led to nowhere leaving one 
with the impression that the man showed more guts than his 
offended challengers. Maybe the cause of new music needs to 
open itself for questioning now and then if for no other reason 
than to check its own e¢casional smarter-than-they attitude. 

(The cancert was recorded by Altorus Records which has 
produced eight CDS devoted to Sorabji's music.} B.LC. 


K.S. Sorabji’s Second 
Piano Sonata: “...fifty 
minutes of unrelenting 
concentration...” 


[1] Gustav Holst: Savifri. Libretto by the composer after an 
episode from the Mahabharata. With jessica Miller, Kyu 
Won Han, and Simon O'Neill. ~~~ [2] Leonard Bernstein: 
Trouble in Tahiti. Libretto by the composer. With Danielle 
Martin, Micah Okon, Bryan Montemarano, Matthew Burns, 
and Elizabeth Shammash. Both works conducted by Glen 
Barton Cortese and directed by Michael Montel at 
Manhattan School of Music, Dec. 9. 


The opera program at Manhattan School ef Music has 
managed to set itself apart from all other schools, at least in this 
country, by scheduling o rigorous yearly season of carefully 
selected, rarely performed operas, including many modern 
works, and then making a powerful case for them. tt helps that 
they have a reilly good orchestra and a stable of talented young 
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Concerts 


Everywhere 


Gling voedd, and pisne works by 
nylisliTurn Pusat culposer Kalkhowry 
Shapurji Sorabji were heard in New. 
York—seu page 48. , 


a's four performances of Das Mie 
¢ at the very end of October off 


domparé the ‘usual tenor-mezzo pain 
and-coming Ge 
Duasthoff sang fok three perfor 

lessye Norman ion ed. Heppyer for a single, 


Iwas able ta he 
nale- female performa 


caczphonous in its tone qualities and nop 
pe}ic in its rhythms, didn’t much sugges thp 


Awful clamor, clatter, stanipeding ond bh, 


‘fer's ever-changing part, 
ne alternative the gomposei 


pp huts was more cov 
Hispiriked, not aututnnal inf any obv) 
der passages of the tengé’s 
and Heppavr didn’t dO much ¢ 
sual problems offbala e, impecca: 
bie as the tenor was in doing judtice to Mah 
demands 
lyric voice advofien as itd 
Ozawa and Noman conceilg 
nezzo songs nd as arches}fal tapestiies wit 
ine integrated And assimilated as 
e/ijstrumental textup 


cp and ate ling, 
p the appropriat¢- 


prime lied, finger’ 8 abil ty’ to tell a story 
a alt that Norman 


ith a beatific grinton hex face made 

bnew é had tho ght aboput t 
ho | departing for where, and fr 

fe evening was something of a Mahlerian 

sappointment just as it was a joy in\yehear- 

ing this great and always-veleamne manajonjof 

Vaice. 
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Wed, -slocmyas-a. 

t beautiful withal. The Emerson with theig 
gidening instruments and theatrical gesture § 
displayed its labyrinthine flow, eérie choylls 
and a , with Talasble togetherness And 


suddenly sh¥fting harmonies; thé plaintive 
third goes sieMght to the heart afd pierees UU; 
the fourth has \n ecstatic apothéosis before a 


son passages of lon sustaingd open notes and; 
or its recurrent, unXying otifs. I'm not sure} 
at what Zwilich says, 


, telling an interesting story. 
ou hang on her every hike. The audience rose 


ead by them. The seco 
é electrified by the cellos’ } 


hezicg, all sustaIned by slowly shifting\orga 
poi of gravity. This Schubertian swan\song 


hy composer would be dead within 
onths of finishing it, at age 31. 


~ NEW YORK 
Pianist Christopher 


‘Berg, others: Sorabji 
Piano Quintet No. 1 [pre- 
miere] 


They journeyed to New York from Chicago,-~ 


‘Philadelphia, Montreal, London. Ward had 
‘spread about the event at Merkin Hall last 
December 6—premiere performances of 
chamber, vocal, and piano works by English- 
born Parsi composer Kaikhosru Shapurji Sor- 
abji (1892-1988). In his early years the enig- 
matic, legendary Sorabji was a provocative 
music critic. His most famous composition is 
the four-hour, awe-inspiring piano work Opus 
vlavicembalisticum (1929-30). Most of his out- 
put (11,000 pages, it is said) is unpublished, 
never performed. However, the works on this 
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program,:withpne. exception, : aad 
print in the 1920e-and are from th Bia peered 
tly perlod:: Po 

th: darkened stage’ bathed. ruby-red 
‘the program: opened with the Inter: 
lude;!exéerpted from the Prelude, Intetlude - 
and Pugue for piano (1920-22). The program’a 
organizer, Christopher.Berg, justly captured 
the. atmosphere of this austere aperitif; 
then joined by string players Mafst 
Lalit Gandel, David Ceruttl, and'C: 
mere-for the.first' performance of the Plano 
Quintet’ Na. 1 (1920). In this continuous 26- 
minute roller-coaster ride, the. parti 
faced, acomepien. 4 difficult « ; 


decade orga, 
One: anticipated a fair amountlof listener- 
squirm during the first. US ce of the 


adventurous, eee 50-minute Second 


blocks, it was difficute to disce 1 
melody, motivic assoctation, rity ical conti- 
nuity; ora sense. of form; out it 


this sonata pelts ’ 

About 30-years' esi panies : 
mann : single-handedly began‘ chpin pioning 
Sorabji, introducing many works: Sinckhoke 
last Marchi he ‘premiered the unpuljiished ‘Pas-. 
tictio Capriccioss (1933); Sorabji’s nd take 
off on Chopin’s Minute Waltz. Its New York 
debut was like sipping am exofic Nqueut 
extracted from delicate, overripe fnjit. Auditors 
were charmed as Habermann demonstrated 
his elegant mastery of the keyboard! _ 

The after-concert panel discussion, deftly 
moderated by Bruce Posner, was 
some heated discussion af Sorabji' 
and con. 

History was made by these | 
musicians. I look forward to Round Two of 
another Sorabji experience under 
Berg’s very able aegis. . 


"(DONALD GARVELMANN 


pores i Record Guide 


much in love with herself, “A la prom- 
cnadc” is an aquatint in which even the 
people are exquisite objects; and “Dans 
la grotte” comes very close to being a_ 
dramatic—almost melodramatic— 
scene, with sections distinctly divided 
by means of changing rhythms (triplets 
first dominating, then martial 16ths when 
referring to a blade’s success in battle, 
finally a steady and serene flow of 
eighth notes as the speaker resigns 
himself to death for love. 

Though their sound world bears 
some resemblance to that of Debussy’s 
Verlaine settings, there are many differ- 
ences. Sorabji's approach to verse-set- 
ling is even more prose-like than 
Debussy's. The rhythm and its nota- 
tion, organized in very long measures, 
place emphasis on thoughts rather than 
the form that thoughts take. (One can 
only imagine how innovative this nota- 
tion must have looked in 1924, when 
the songs were published.) ‘The con- 
ception—that of a poetic recitation to 
fixed pitches, accompanied by ever- 
changing atmospheric accompani- 
ment—is not unlike Schoenberg’s in 


“Picrrot Lunaire,” though sounding not 
at all like it. Likewise, Sorabji’s ap- 
proach to tonality bears some kinship 
to Schoenbery’s—though, with its con- 
stant use of tonal chords (usually close 
position triads), it approaches the idea 
of a truc “pantonality” (the simulta- 
neous—or quickly successive—exist- 
ence of many tonalities) closer than 
Schoenberg ever seems to have done. 
(Whough Schoenberg disavowed the 
term—and idea—of “atonality,” it is 
hard to sce or hear any but a negative 
relation to tonality in his work after 
1912.) 

As is the case with both pieces on 
the first half the program, no manu- 
script is extant for these songs, and 
performers must correct—with some 
degree of uncertainty—the many errors 
in the printed score. The group is dedi- 
cated “Alla mia mamma.” Its first hear- 
ing, as rendered by Jane Manning and 
Yonty Solomon (a broadcast of a stu- 
dio-recorded tape) took place on June 
3, 1979, this evening’s performance 
appears to be the first in public. 


ooo 
Texts (Verlalne) and Transtations (Berg) 


1. Vallée 
Vardée et peinte comme au temps 
des bergerics, 
Fréle parmi les noeuds énormes de rubans, 
Elle passe, sous les ramures assombries, 
Dans Vallée of verdit la mousse des 
vieux bancs, 
Avec mille fagons et mille afféteries 


Qu’on garde d’ordinaire aux 
perruches chéries. 
Sa longue robe a queue est bleue, et éventail 
Qu’elle froisse en ses doigis fluets aux 
large bagues 
S’épaie en des sujets Grotiques, si vagues 
Qu’elle sourit, tout en révant, a maint détail. 
—Blonde, en somme. Le nez mignon avec 
la bouche 
Incarnadine, grasse et divine d'orgueil 
Inconscient. —Dailleurs, plus fine que 
la mouche 
Qui ravive Péclat un peu niais de lozil. 


1. The Walkway 
Rouged and painted as in the pastoral age, 


Frail amid the huge knots of ribbons, 

She passes, under the gloomy branches, 

In the walkway where moss begreens 
the old benches, 

With a thousand mannerisms and a 
thousand affectations 

Usually reserved for beloved parrots, 


iler long-trained dress is blue, and the fan 
She crumples in her slim but large- 
bejeweled fingers 
Loses itself in amorous matlers, so vague 
‘That she smiles, all adream, at each detail, 
—Blond, in short, The cute nose with 
the reddened 
Mouth, fleshy and divinely full of 
Unconsious pride. For all that, finer than 
the beauty mark 
Which cnlivens the luster, a litle foolish, of 
her eye. 


2. A la promenade 

Le cicl si pale et les arbres si gréles 
Semblent sourire 4 nos costumes clairs 
Qui vont flouant ilégers], avec des airs 

De aonchalance et des movements dailes, 


Et le vent doux ride Vhumble bassin, 
Et la lueur du soleil qu’atténue 

L'ombre des bas tiNeuls de Pavenue 
Nous parvient bleue et mourante 4 dessein, 


‘Trompeurs exquis et coqueltes charmantes, 
Gacurs tendres, mais aftranchis du serment, 
Nous devisons délicicusement, 

iit les amants lutinent les amantes, 


De qui fa main imperceptible sait 
Parfois donner un soufflet, qu'on échange 


Contre un bdiser sur Pextréme phalange 
Du petit doigt, et comme ta chose est 


Immensément excessive ct farouche, 
On est puni par un regard trés sec, 
Lequel contraste, au demeurant, avec 
La moue assez clémente de la bouche. 


3. Dans ta grotte 

Lat je me tue a vos genoux! 

Car ma détresse est infinie, 

141 la tigresse Gpouvantable d’tyrcanie 
Est une agnelle au prix de vous. 


Oui, céans, cruelle Clyméne, 
Ce glaive qui, dans maint combats, 
Mit lant de Scipions et de Cyrus 4 bas, 


Va finir ma vie et ma peine! 


Ai-je méme besoin de lui 
Pour descendre aux Champs 
Amour perga-t-il pas de Héches aiguisées 


Mon covur, dés que votre acil m'eut lui? 


2. On Promenade 

The sky, so pale, and the wees, so slender, 
Seem to smile at our bright costumes 
That float Ilightly], with airs 

Of nonchalance and winged movements. 


And the soft wind rustles the lowly pond, 
And the glimmer of the sun that elongates 
The shadow of the avenue’s low lindens 
Reaches us, blue and fading by design. 


Exquisite deceivers and charming coquettes, 
lkearts tender but unpromised, 

We chat deliciously, 

And the lovers tease their girls, 


Whose unnoticed hand knows 

Sometimes to deal a slap, which is 
answered 

With a kiss on the tip 

Of the litle finger, and as the matter is 


Immensely excessive and fierce, 

One is punished by a very dry look, 
Which contrasts, after all, with 

The rather forgiving pout of the mouth. 


3. In the Grotto 

There! 1 kill myself at your knees! 

For my distress is immeasurable, 

And the inexorable tigress of Hyrcania 
Is a lamb compared to you. 


Yes, here at home, cruel Clymene, 

This blade which, in many baules 

Put down such Scipios and Cyruses, 

Will end my fife and pain. 

Do [ even need it 

To descend to the Elysian fields? 

Didn't love, with sharpened arrows, pierce 


My heart, as soon as your eye shone on me? 


oe 


Sonata No. 2 for Plano (1920) 

(Program note by Tellef Jobnson)} 

Sorabji's Sonata Secunda, completed at 
11:25 p,m. on Christmas Eve, 1920, is 
one of his thrce published piano sona- 
tas (there are five works so designated, 
cach considerably more massive than 
the previous). It is dedicated “To Signor 
[Ferruccio] Busoni in profound venera- 
tion.” This work, generally viewed as a 
transitional piece in Sorabji's youthful 


ceuvre, melds an impressionistic, Scri- 
abin-influenced vocabulary (found 
more obviously in the First Sonata) 
with large-scale free form and virtuos- 
ity, hinting at the garangutan design of 
his later works such as the massive 
Opus clavecimbalisticum of 1930. 

In his Guide to the Piantst’s Reper- 
toire, Maurice Hinson writes of the the 
Second Sonata: “Varied sonorities, in- 
ventive figuration, and imayinative 


decoration are unequaled by any other 
composer of the contemporary or any 
other period.” This work, unlike Sorahji's 
transcriptions and nocturnes, is un- 
bridled: completely ecstatic composi- 
tional freedom unprecedented in mu- 
sic. Amid this musical equivalent of a 
tropical rain-forest there can, though, 
be perceived a compositional line that 
evolves from the work's initial ascend- 
ing gesture to its climax (marked in the 
score “cataclysmique”). This line gradu- 
ally intensifies in density and climactic 
tension. Sorabji grades dynamics, col- 
ors, and sonorities page by page, until 
they finally crupt in the last fifteen 
pages’ brilliant, mind-blowing pianistic 
ecstacy, as if the world of Debussy were 
being spiked with a rocket launcher. 
Needless to say, Sorabji’s path takes 
many ocd turns, leaps, and cross-roads 
along the way—the performer's chal- 
lenge is to clarify and shape this unusual 
musical journey. While essentially 
athernatic, the Sonata is unified by chains 
of similar musical gestures and their 
contrasting shapes and densities. The 
initial gesture of the piece (heard note- 
for-note once again on the 20th page of 
score, a signpost of sorts) is echoed time 
and time again—as if rising from murky, 
impressionistic depths. Likewise, ar- 
rangements of clangorous octaves, hair- 
raising chord combinations to be ex- 
ecuted at rapid fire speed, and arching 
melodics permeate, dominate, and radi- 
ate at all times in a push and pull, stop 
and start compositional approach. 

The Sonata was premiered by Sorabji 
himseif in a private concert (Vienna, 
January 13, 1922). Repeated once more 
by the composer on a concert of the 
British Music Society (London, 1924), it 
has since then remained untouched. 
Sorabji’s Second Sonata, while an carly 
work of the composer, nonetheless 
stands on its own in a fascinatingly 
imaginative, decadently luxurious, “frus- 
trating... even dangerous,” and singular 
world. 


Pasticclo Capriccloso Sopra, 

Op. 64, No. 1 dello Chopin (1933) 
Program note by Michael Habermann 
Sorabji was fascinated with Prédéric 
Chopin's so-called “Minute Waltz.” An 
orgy of textural and polyphonic com- 
mentary appears in his transcriptions of 
this work. This thorny arrangement 
makes his difficult earlier one from 
1922 secm simple by comparison, but 
exuberant humor still prevails. | gave 
the world premitre of this work on 
March 21, 1988 in Stockholm, Sweden. 


About the Artists 


Christopher Berg has composed for all 
media, but with special attention to 
vocal music. He is a constant fixture on 
the New York theater scene as musical 
director, composer, and actor, and ce- 
cendy conducted performances of 
Theadora Skipitares’s puppet opera, A 
Harlot's Progress. Ue studied piano with 
Robert Helps and Jeanne Stark-Owens. 
As a pianist, he has recorded his own 
songs (with mezzo Janice Felty) and 
Noel Farrand’s Piano Sonata, both for 
Opus One Records. Recordings of his 
music have been released on the Musi- 
cal Heritage, Music Masters, Albany, 
and Cala labels. He has recently also 
composed for and played with the 
vocal chamber music ensemble Mirror 
Visions. His crusade to perform Sorabji's 
Piano Quintet began when, chancing 
upon the score in a university library, 
he realized that not only had it never 
been performed, but that it did not 
appear impossible to do so. Let us hope 
this turns out to be the case. He has 
published an analysis of the Quintet 
(synopsized above) in the newsletter of 
the British Music Society. 


Much in demand as hoth chamber 
musician and soloist, David Ceruttl has 
concertized extensively throughout the 
United States, South America, and Eu- 
rope, and performs regularly as a mem- 


ring at the first of the work's series of 
explosive final climaxes and in the final 
five bars, where it appears twice, once 
high in the strings, and then in the 
piano’s lowest octaves. Its varicd rhyth- 
mic structure scems to he “projected” 
onto the largest structural level, and its 
pacing—from stasis to quick move- 
ment, returning to near-stasis and fol- 
lowed by a headlong rush upward—is 
found in many guises on the melodic 
level as well. Indeed, the motto appears 
to contain the DNA of the piece, the rest 
of which, spiral-tike, reveals its impli 
tions, a technique not unlike that pic- 
neered in fiction by Nabokov. 

One of the principal organizational 
devices of the work is multiple occur- 
rences of similar material. Among these 
can be identified single line arpeggios 
in the piano, chorale-style sections; a 
Janguorous falling figure; a rather timid 
cadence; a jagged gesture deriving from 
a quasi-scherzo section; scale sequences 
culminating in an impressive series of 
rising crescendi, and, finally, climaxes 
in huge rising chords, derived from the 
central C-1D-£ of the motto. These last 
find their full voice in a quasi-recapitu- 
lation, where the motto provokes crash- 
ing full chords, moving in contrary 
motion from opposite ends of the key- 
board. The effect created by these pair- 
ings, anticipations, and echoes over the 
work's 23 minutes is a coherence often 
felt missing in Sorabji's carly works. 

In addition to these unifying factors, 
one might plausibly identify three 
“movements,” unfolding simultancously; 
a quasi-Sonata (encompassing and arch- 
ing over the entire work), a Scherzo 
(beginning about onc-third through the 
piece}, and an Adagio. These sccm in 
their unfolding to mirror the energetic 
flow of the motto as well. 

Finally, despite his use of a wildly 
hyper-chromatic idiom, it must be noted 
that Sorabji here is not unmindful of the 
expressive power of functional tonal- 
ity. The key center of the work is D (the 
first note, the central point of the motto, 


and the Final landing place before the 
coda—a typically Sorabjian coda whose 
purpose seems to be to erase all that 
has come before). Several anticipatory 
cadences on E-flat serve to blish 
that note as a de facto “dominant,” and 
it is, in fact, key center to both the 
penultimate climactic cadence and the 
last stopping point before the final 
cadence on D. 

This description, I hasten to say, 
cannot convey the work’s tremendous 
energetic power and variegated beauty, 
nor the remarkable sound made by a 
typically complex Sorabji piano score 
supported—aor, as often, challenged— 
by the sound of string instruments. This 
support sometimes takes the form of 
string parts sharing piano melodies ina 
peculiarly Sorabjian form of hocket; 
occasionally the quartet goes its own 
way, but often one senses more “logi- 
eal" connection between the string parts 
and the piano than between individual 
lines within the piano part. Sorabji 
scems to have been not only a “piano 
genius” but a highly original Gif perhaps 
somewhat naive) creator in the field of 
chamber music as well. His abandon- 
ment of the medium, though, is under- 
standable: it has, after all, taken 78 
years (and two prior attempts) for the 
work to reach this performance, its first 
anywhere. It would be interesting to 
hear, as well, Sorabji’s Quintet No. 2 
(1933) intwo movements—4132 pages— 
running an estimated four hours, but 
perhaps this will take a bit longer to 
prepare. 


Trols Fétes Galantes 

de [Paut] Verlaine (71919) 

1. Vallée 2. A la promenade 

3. Dans ta grotte 

Though on first glance (and several 
subsequent ones) these songs appear 
to be unvaryingly sombre, on further 
acquaintance their considerable variety 
becomes evident. “Lallée” gives a de- 
tailed and rather sardonic picture of a 
beautiful young woman, perhaps too 


About the Program 
Program notes by Christopher Berg 


Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorab]l (1892-1988) 
is a legendary musical figure, and he is 
so in at least two senses. For although 
he is best known, if at all, as the 
composer of one great work of unusual 
length and complexity (the 1929-30 
Opus clavicembatisticum) that has had 
several performances, he composed a 
number of works of even greater size 
that have barely been Jooked at, much 
less heard. The greater part of his music 
is totally unknown and it will undoubt- 
edly be many, many years before that 
situation changes, if ever. Pianists of 
the Opus archimagnum, for instance 
(336 pages, running time approximately 
five hours) are likely to have to be 
genctically engineered. Nor are choral 
societies even of the 21st century Gf 
such still exist) likely to take on the 
Messa alta sinfonica, a work of 1,001 
pages in full score, requiring similar 
forces to those required by Mahler's 
Eighth Symphony, but running three 
times as long. It is likely, in fact, that for 
some time Sorabji’s reputation as 4 
composer will rest almost solely on his 
earlier, shorter compositions—music 
that he considered “efforts, not particu- 
larly successful, to find my direction as 
a composer,” 

With deference to the composer, his 
early work is little to be ashamed of: His 
search for a direction led him down 
paths that most composers never con- 
sider in a lifetime. That each of these 
early pieces proved for him a dead end 
dloes not negate their own unique inter- 
est. All the works on tonight’s program 
predate the Opus by several years, and 
are filled with innovations, in melody, 
rhythm, harmony, and, perhaps most 
characteristically, musical form. 

An adequate introduction to Sorabji 
is impossible in this limited space. For 
a truly wide-ranging appreciation 
(which is, nevertheless, only a begin- 
ning), the Scolar Press publication, 


Sorabjt: A Critical Celebration, edited 
by Paul Rapoport, is an indispensable 
guide. Recordings of his work have 
been made by tonight's guest artist, 
Michael Habermann, Marc-André 
Hamelin, Carlo Grante, Charles 
Hopkins, and Donna Amato. Two com- 
plete recordings of Opus clavicem- 
balisticum exist as well, by john Ogdon 
and Geoffrey Douglas Madge. 


interlude 

(from “Pretude, Interlude and Fugue”) 
(1922) 

One of Sorahji's most-played pieces, 
this beautiful miniature is a precursor 
of his three nocturnes, “Le jardin 
partumé," “Djami,” and “Gulistan.” 
Analysis is superfluous, although its 
motivic concentration and sobriety sug- 
gest a kinship with the most melan- 
choly of Debussy's Préludes. It is here 
removed from its position between two 
very difficult movements to provide 
one of the gentler possible entries into 
Sorabji’s sound univers Michael 
Habermann gave the first complete 
performance of “Prelude, Interlude and 
Fugue” on September 28, 1981, in Bal- 
umore. 


Quintet No. 2 for 

Piano and Strings (1920) 

The Quintet for Piano and Four Stringed 
Instruments (as its published edition is 
rather ingenuously tiled) is the only 
non-vocal chamber work of Sorabji 
existing in a printed edition. It consists 
of a single movement of 281 mostly 
long measures, with a great variety of 
time signatures (often complex). It 
opens, a8 does Sorabji’s masterwork, 
Opus clavicembatlisticum, with a single 
line motto in the piano part. Beginning 
bp, low on the keyboard, it proceeds 
upward step-wise and legato, and be- 
comes precipitately rapid at its end. 
Gtrikingly, it is the Opus motto’s oppo- 
site in every quality.) This motto pro- 
vides motivic material throughout and 
anchors the work structurally, recur- 


ber of ensembles such as Orpheus, the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and the 
Orchestra of St. Luke's. Mis critically 
acclaimed recording of the Octets of 
Mendelssohn and Gade with Anner 
Bylsma and the Archibudeilli Ensembie 
is available on the Sony Classical label. 
Ite collaborates with several contem- 
porary composers on various projects, 
including premiéres and recordings of 
the music of Eleanor Hovda, Neal 
Kirkwood, Elodie Lauten, Tobias Picker, 
and Roger Zahab. Other performances 
by Mr. Cerutti can be heard on the 
Koch, Nonesuch, Harmonia Mundi, and 
Newport Classics labels. 


Marshall Cold has received extensive 
critical acclaim as a violinist, counter- 
tenor, composer, and actor. Elis solo 
appearances include Lincoln Center 
Great Performers, the United Nations, 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Muscum, 
the Kennedy Center Honors, and the 
Center’s 10th anniversary performances 
and PBS broadcast of Bernstein's Mass. 
tle is the countertenor and viclle solo- 
ist (Sth season) with New York's En- 
semble for Early Music, resident at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, with 
whom he has been featured on two 
recordings for the Metropolitan Mu- 
scum. With the Queen’s Chamber Band 
he is countertenor soloist and com- 
poser-in-residence (rd season), and is 
featured on its recently released first 
CD. Broadway: Barnum (high-wire 
violinist), Chicago, Drood, Ghetto, Rags, 
Twelfth Night (Lincoln Center and PBS 
broadcast), Currently in his 8th year on 
the adjunct music faculty of Columbia 
University, he is also at work on the 
book, music, and lyrics of a musical 
about Edgar Allan Poe. 


Llit Gampel is a member of the New 
York Chamber Symphony, the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater Orchestra, and plays 
with the Mostly Mozart Festival Or- 
chestra. She has played concerts with 
the American Composers Orchestra, 


and frequently plays and enjoys 
chamber music, especially new 
works. She recently played a series 
of Bach sonatas and partitas for 
solo violin in New York. 


Christine Gummere plays with 
Concordia and the Riverside Symphony, 
with which she is principal cellist. 
Among her chamber music activities is 
String Fever (a string swing band), 
and she has appeared onstage as cellist 
in theater works produced by Music 
Theater Group, John Kelly, the Joseph 
Papp New York Shakespeare Festival, 
and Classic Stage Company. She has 
made recordings for Sony and New World 
records, and teaches at Columbia 
University. 


Michael Habermann was born in Paris, 
and has lived in Canada, Mexico, and 
the United States. He began his musical 
studies at the age of 14, and his princi- 
pal piano instructors have been 
Fernando Laires, Hilde Somer, and 
Carlos Vazquez. His New York debut in 
1977 ted to many recitals, some broad- 
cast by the Voice of America and Na- 
tional Public Radio. His four albums of 
numerous works by Sorabji for the 
Music Masters and Elan labels have 
received favorable notices around the 
world, and have been among the most 
significant factors in making Sorabji’s 
work known. His writing appears in 
David Dubal’s Remembering Horowitz 
and Sorabji; A Critical Celebration, to 
which he contributed a detailed analy- 
sis of Sorabji’s unique piano style. His 
wife, Claudette Lindsay, is an expert on 
Jamaican music and a producer for 
NPR. Dr. Habermann is on the faculty 
of the Peabody Consevatory of Music in 
Baltimore. 


Tellef Johnson, a native of South Da- 
kota, was born in 1977, He is currently 
studying composition and piano as an 
undergraduate at the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, New York. As a 


pianist, Johnson is particularly drawn 
to those works that push limits of 
emotional expression and technique. 
He has performed repertoire of 
Balakirev, Janacek, Sorabji, Sessions, 
and Villa-Lobos in addition to works by 
living composers such as Corigliano, 
Del Tredici, tlelps, and Xenakis. In 
October he gave the U.S. premiere of 
Gyorgy Kurtag’s “Quasi Una Fantasia” 
at the Eastman School. Johnson has 
studied piano with John Atkins, Alan 
Feinberg and Elizabeth Di Felice in 
addition to composition study with 
Christopher Rouse, John Corigliano, 
Augusta Read Thomas, and Joseph 
Schwantner, In 1997 Johnson was a 
Leonard Bernstein Fellow at the Tangle- 
wood Music Center; he is also a recipi- 
ent of awards and grants from BMI, 
ASCAP, and the Eastman School. He 
has been commissioned to collaborate 
with Garrison Keillor on a work for 
narrator and orchestra to be premiered 
at the Fastman School in April. 


Felicity La Fortune has worked in the 
theater in New York both on and off 
Broadway and regionally, with such 
distinguished actors and directors as 
José Ferrer, Jason Robards, Gene Saks, 
Jerome Robbins, John Guare, and Chris- 
topher Durang. She has also worked 
extensively in television, guest-starring 
on E/R, LA Law, thirtysomething, Murpby 
Brown, two years on Ryan’s Hope and 


three on AH My Children. \n the opera 
world, Felicity has performed with the 
Santa Fe Opera, Repertory Opera The- 
ater of Chicago, Long Beach Opera, 
Opera at the Academy in New York, 
and the Musical ‘Theater Program for 
New Works at the Eugene O'Neill The- 
ater Center. In contemporary music, 
she has premiered works by Barry 
Greenhut, Peter Tucker, and William 
Harper, and has twice been invited to 
perform in gala New Year's concerts 
with the Orchestre National de Lyon in 
France. Felicity recently sang the role of 
Musetta with the Metrick Symphony 
under the direction of Richard Woitach. 


About the Sponsor 


PPI was founded by artists in 1978. It 
commissions, produces, and presents 
experimental work in various dis 
plines and has supported work by Eric 
Barsness, Mary Griffin, Terri Hanlon, 
Joseph Hannan, Michael Laub, Robert 
Longo, Frankie Mann, and Diedre 
Murray. PPI will be happy to accept 
donations in support of this concert. 
PP] is organized as a nonprofit, chari- 
table organization in New York State, 
and recognized by the IRS asa 501(¢)G) 
organization; donations are tax-deduct- 
ible to the full extent of the law. Please 
send checks to PPI, 155 Wooster Street 
6F, New York, NY 10012. 


Ted 


Press Representative: Audrey Ross/Publicity 


Support for this concert has been generously provided by 


Eric J. Bruskin 

Jamic Dearing 

Mary Griffin 

Lifton Family Charitable Foundation 
Carlota Schoolman 

David Weinberg 


Special thanks to: Alistair Ifinton, Curator, The Sorabji Archive, as well as Mare 
Gave, Joseph Hannan, Judith Liegner, Chris Rice, and David Weinberg. 


Sunday, December 6, 1998 at 7:30 P.M. 


PPI 
presents 


Music OF KaIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI 
Feniciry La Fortune, soprano 

CreristornerR BerG, TELLEF JOHNSON, piano 

MarsuaAlL Corp, Lirrr GAMPEL, violins 

Davin Cerutt, viola; Curistine GuMMERE, cello 

Guest Artist: MICHAEL HARERMANN, piano 


PROGRAM 


Interlude 
from “Prelude, interlude and Fugue,” (1922) 
MR, BERG 


Quintet No. 1 for piano and strings (1920) World Premiere 
In one movement 
MSS. GAMPEL AND GUMMERE, MESSRS. BERG, CERUTTI, COTD 


Intermission 


Trois fétes galantes de Verlaine (1919?) U.S. Premiere 
1. Lalleé 

2. Ala promenade 

3. Dans la grotte 

MS, LA FORTUNE, MR. BERG 


Sonata No, 2 for piano (1920) U.S. Premiere 
In one movement 
MR, JOHNSON 


Pasticcio capriccioso sopra, Op. 64, No. ! dello Chopin (1933) 
New York Premiere 
MR. HABERMANN 


oe Brvie Pouner » mod érufo~ 
Please join the artists and invited guests in the hall after the concert for an informal 
discussion of Sorabji and his music. 


‘The concert is being recorded for CD release by Altarus Records 


The Steinway is the official piano of Merkin Concert Hall 


"The photographing or sound recording of any performance or the possession af any device for such photographing or 
sound recording inside this theater, without the written permission of the management, is prohibited by law. 


WS KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI 
Recordings available on Altarus Records 


AIR-CD-9021 
Variazione maliziosa e perversa sopra “La morte d’Ase” 
da Grieg [plus works by Hinton, Stevenson]: 
Donna Amato, piano. 


AIR-CD-9022 
Fantaisie Espagnole: 
Donna Amato, piano 


AIR-CD-9025 

Quaere reliqua hujus materiae inter secretiora, St Bertrand de 
Comminges, Passeggiata Arlecchinesca, 2 Sutras, Toccatinetta: 
Donna Amato, piano 


AIR-CD-9036 
Gulistan: Charles Hopkins, piano 


AIR-CD-9037 
Le Jardin parfumé: Yonty Solomon, piano 


AIR-CD-9043 

Fantasiettina sul nome illustre dell’egregio poeta Christopher Grieve 
ossia Hugh MacDiarmid [plus works by Stevenson, Busoni, Liszt, Chopin, 
MacDowell]: 

Ronald Stevenson, piano 


AIR-CD-9050 
Piano Sonata No. 1: Marc-André Hamelin, piano 


AIR-CD-9075 (4) 
Opus Clavicembalisticum: John Ogdon, piano 


MERKIN 


Concert Hall 
at Abraham Goodman House 129 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023 


ELAINE KAUFMAN CULTURAL CENTER 
Through ils ihree major divisions - Lacy Moses School for Music 
and Merkin Concert Fall, andthe Special Music School. 
aufauin Cultural Center offers a wide diversity of 
programs for alt who want ta participate inor learn more aboul te 
arts. Founded in (992, as The Hebrew Aris School for Music and 
Dance, it is chartered by the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York and is a non-sectarian, non-profil institution. 


SEAT ENDOWMENT IN MERKIN CONCERT HALL 

An endowed seal in Merkin Concent Hall will bear a plaque with 
the name of the donor's choice. The £2,000 conurihution can be 
paid over a three-year period and is fully tax-leduetible, An 
endowment brochure is available in the lobby of the Box Office. 


Elaine Kaufman Cultural Center 

Leonard Goodman, Chairman 

Blaine Kaufnuin, President 

Dr. Tzipora EL. fochsberges, Founding Director 
Lydia Kontos, Executive Director 

Kathy Hubhard, Director of Administration 

Mark Lakirovich. Associate Director, Education: 
Vicki Margulies, Director of Conced Division 
Cheryl Seltzer, Director of Young People's Programs 
‘a Hartley, Director of Theater Wing 

Menken Schneier, Manager, Community Affairs 
Marian Skokan, Director, Marketing & Public Relations 
Kathy Rady, Membership Coordinator 

Susan Cohen, Controller 

Gregory G. Picard, Booking/Operitions Manager 
Ricky Culbertson, Box Olfice Manager 

Margaret Evans. Program Gourdinator 

Daniel Weinstein, Concert Division Assistant 

Joshua Reynolds, Prechiction Stage Manager 
Recording: Classic Sound 


The house harpsichord was built by Eric Herz in 1985 and 
donated by Mr. Joseph Wronker. 


This performance was made possible in part through the New 
York City Department of Cultural Affait's support of Merkin 
Concert Hall. 


Following the performance, artists can be greeted in the 
reception area adjoining the lobby. 


Refreshments ate sold in the outer lobby during intermission. 
We ask that atl food and beverages be consumed there. 


Our infrared listening system for hearing-impaired people is 
available. Please speak to the house manager. 


Audience members are requested to turn off watch beepers for 
the duration of the concert. 


Latecomers will not be permitted during the performances of 
a work. If you must leave the hall before the conclusion of the 
performance, we ask you ta da so between works. 


Future calendars of events will be sent to you if you place your 
name on the mailing list (forms are available at the Box Office 
window). A current issue is available in the lobby. 

The Box Office is open Sunday-Thursday, !2:00-7:00 PM, and 
Friday, 12:00-3:00. On the evening of a performance, the Box 
‘Office will be open fram one hour before concert time through 
intermission. The Box Office is closed on Jewish holidays. Phane: 
212-501-3330 


10 


12 


DECEMBER 


SUNDAY/3:00 PM 
New York Philharmonic 


Chamber Ensembles 


Kurt Mazur, Music Direcior 
Works of Mozart, Sigttid Karg-Elert, Tchaikovsky 


SUNDAY/7:30 PM 
Premieres of the Music of 


Kalkhosru Shapurli Sorabji 


Christopher Berg and Quartet, 
Tallet Johnson, Felicity La Fortune 


MONDAY/6:00 PM 
Time Out For Music 


International SeJong Soloists 


Works of Arvo Part, Dvorak 

6pm: Pre-concert talk with Osvaldo Galijov, Merkin Hall 
Featured Composer 

6:45: Concert 

Meet-the-Anists reception follows 


TUESDAY/8:00 PM 
Gay Gotham Chorus 


Donald Messer, conductor 
“In Terra Pax" - an annual holiday concert 


WEDNESDAY/6;30 PM 
Amol Iz Geven. . . 


Once Upon a Time 


isaiah Sheffer, host 

"Selected Shorts - A Calebration af the Short Story* 
Storias of Sholom Ateichem, Grace Palay, and 
Laura Cunningham — read by Larry Keith, 

Laura Esterman, and Phyllis Newman 


THURSDAY/8:00 PM 
Festival Chamber Music Society 


Ruth Sommers, Artistic Director & cello 
Stephen Taylor, oboe; Theadara Arm, violin; 
Lewis Paer, bass; David Osi, piano 

Warks of M. Haydn, Stravinsky, Schumann 


SATURDAY/8:00 PM 
Steven Kimbrough, baritone 


Dalton Baldwin, piano 
Erich Korngald: From Vienna to Hollywood 


Celebrating 


Years on 67th Street 


Merkin Concert Hall 
Abraham Goodman House 


